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WILLIAM PENN AS A LAW-GIVER. 
BY HAMPTON L. CARSON, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(An address delivered before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 


My aim to-night will be to state, in a general way, the 
character of the debt which we owe to WILLIAM PENN As A 
Law-GIVER. 

To all students of Pennsylvania history, whether slightly 
or seriously inclined to analyze our institutions and trace 
them to their true sources, the Seventeenth Century presents 
features of interest and importance unrivalled and un- 
matched by anything in our annals. It was during that 
century that every colony except Georgia was planted. 
From the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1606, to the 
landing of Penn at Chester, in 1682, we have a period which 
embraces all that is original and fundamental in the era of 
state building. The preceding two hundred years can be 
summed up in a sentence. We recall in a general way that 
Henry VII was on the throne of England and the feeble 
minded Charles VIII on the throne of France at the time 
when the generous Isabella of Spain made it possible for 
Columbus to discover the New World. We associate the 
name of Francis I with the days of Cartier and Champlain 
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in exploring the Canadian wilderness, just as we associate 
the exploits of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher and the far nobler 
Raleigh with the great name of Elizabeth, but it is not until 
we reach the reign of James I, beginning, as it did, in 1604, 
that we enter upon a period of actual colonization. Then, 
through a term of seventy-five years, “stern men with em- 
pires in their brains pitched new states as Old World men 
pitched tents.” It was a season when both Church and 
State were in ferment and later, in torment, resulting in the 
birth of our civil and religious liberty. 

I cannot stop to dwell upon the features of this extra- 
ordinary struggle, but as a necessary prelude to a statement 
of what was actually accomplished by the founder of our 
Commonwealth towards the close of the period of state 
planting, I invite you to glance briefly at what had been 
written and argued upon the subject of government. 

The discovery of the New World, following hard upon 
the invention of printing, had fired the imaginations of men 
and produced a class of philosophic visionaries. Sir Thomas 
More wrote his Utopia, but his views were shaped by the 
idealism of Plutarch in his Life of Lycurgus, as well as by a 
knowledge of Plato’s Republic. Sir Francis Bacon wrote 
the New Atlantis, and Campanella, his Italian contemporary, 
composed in prison, his City of the Sun. Later James 
Harrington published his Oceana. All these, however, were 
but lofty dreams; they did not touch the vital nerves of the 
question. The real discussion began with Richard Hooker, 
a divine, who published but afew years before the ascension 
of James I, his celebrated Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
His purpose was to show that the Puritans were wrong 
where they strove to plant themselves upon Revelation and 
he sought to show by reason the necessity for a Church 
establishment. With the Church wholly in his ‘mind, he 
hardly thought of the possible application of his argument 
to civil polity. Revelation, Hooker, had taught, is con- 
cerned only with matters of faith, but for all else that God 
had given to men, Reason is his guide. Men, equal by 
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William Penn as a Law-Giver. 3 


nature, sought communion and fellowship with others to 
guard against the weakness and the danger of solitary life. 
This was the cause of men uniting themselves into societies ; 
societies could not exist without government, nor govern- 
ment without a distinct law of itsown. Strifes and troubles 
would be endless, unless men gave a common consent that 
all should be ordered by some one whom they should agree 
upon, for without consent there was no reason that one 
man should take upon himself to be lord or judge of 
another, “so that in a word, all public rule, of what kind so- 
ever, evidently seemeth to have arisen from deliberate advise, 
consultation and composition between men, judging it con- 
venient and behoveful.” These were the views of Hooker 
as to the social compact, though he confined them to a 
Church establishment. It is easy to see, however, that they 
were equally applicable to affairs of State. James I, who 
united personal pedantry to official egotism, pompously ad- 
vocated the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. Even 
before his ascension to the English throne, he had promul- 
gated the theory of an absolute royalty in his work on “ The 
True Law of Free Monarchy,” and announced that “although 
a good King will form his actions according to law, yet he is 
not bound thereto, but of his own will and for example 
giving to his subjects.” The notion was a wholly new one. 
An “absolute King,” or an “absolute monarchy” meant 
with the Tudor statesman who had used the phrase, a sov- 
ereignty or rule complete in itself and independent of all 
foreign or Papal interference. James chose to regard the 
words as implying the monarch’s “ freedom from all control 
by law, irresponsibility to anything but his own royal will.” 
The King’s blunder, however, became a system of govern- 
ment, a doctrine which bishops preached from the pulpit and 
for which brave men laid their heads upon the block. “ As 
it is Atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do,” 
said James in a speech in the Star Chamber, “ so it is pre- 
sumption and a high contempt in a subject to dispute what 
a King can do, or to say that a King eannot do this or that.” 
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4 William Penn as a Law-Giver. 


These words startled English ears and a debate to the death 
was begun. Thomas Hobbes, the greatest philosopher and 
thinker of the day, impressed with the views of Hooker, 
strove in his Leviathan to state the Matter, Form, and Power 
of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil. He labored 
to define the limits of authority, and spent his mighty 
energies in the endeavor to set forth a system of political 
philosophy. Like Hooker, he founded government upon a 
social compact among men by nature equal, each of them 
gave up to the central power some part of his private right, 
in order that each might be protected by the strength of all. 
But Hobbes diverged widely from Hooker at the next stage 
of the argument. Hooker had said that if the government so 
established should fail to fulfil its purpose, those who estab- 
lished it might end and reshape it. Hobbes contended that 
the authority, when once established, became absolute. 
The grant was irrevocable. There was no power to take 
back what had once been given. Absolute government was 
the form thus established; and this form was best. The 
State was a great body Politic, as Leviathan was a great body 
natural and could be well ruled only when all members 
were subject to the control of asingle head. In the Church 
as in the State, there should be one Directing will, and that 
the King’s. It was for the King to say what doctrines are 
fit and to be taught the subject. 

Sir Robert Filmer in his Patriarcha, or the Natural 
Power of Kings, went far beyond this. He held that Hobbes 
conceded too much where he based his theory of absolute 
sovereignty upon a social compact among men equal by 
nature. There never was a time, said he, when men were 
equal. When there were only two in the world, one of 
them was master. When children were born, Adam was 
master over them. Authority was founded by God himself 
in fatherhood. Out of fatherhood came Royalty. The 
Patriarch was King. 

Against these slavish doctrines, the opposition was hot. 
Practical statesmen like Pym and Hampden denounced them 
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in Parliament and resisted them in Court. Oliver Cromwell 
fought them in battle at Naseby and Marston Moor. The 
royal head of Charles I was severed from his body. Poets 
and Philosophers wrote and reasoned against them. In this 
last class there were three men whose names can never die, 
the friends of Penn, whose views shaped and controlled his 
own, whose labors, far less successful than his, had a decided 
influence in framing his government. The oldest of them 
was, next to Shakespeare, the greatest of English Poets; the 
second, a seasoned man of sixty, died on the scaffold, 
a martyr for the cause; the third, a man but little older than 
Penn, and his companion at Oxford, proved himself to be 
the most renowned of English Metaphysicians—an incom- 
parable trinity of intellect, inspiration and courage. The 
first was the author of the Areopagitica, or an Essay upon 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing ; the second was the author 
of Discourses upon Government; the third was the author ot 
Two Treatises of Government, in the first of which “ The 
False Principles and Foundation of Sir Robert Filmer and 
his followers are detected and overthrown;” in the latter 
of which is an Essay concerning the True, Original Estate, 
and end of Civil Government. Consider these men—the 
friends of Penn—John Milton, Algernon Sydney and John 
Locke. 

John Milton had said : 

“ Lords and Commons of England, consider what nation 
it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governours. 
A nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, suttle and sinewy to dis- 
course, not beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. a ee 
Behold now, this vast city; a city of refuge, the 
mansion house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with his protection; the shop of warre hath not there more 
anvils and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and 
instruments of armed justice in defence of beleagured truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious 
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lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas, 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, 
the approaching reformation; others as fast reading, trying 
all things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
What could a man require more from a nation so pliant and 
so prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such 
a towardly and. pregnant soile, but wise and faithful 
labourers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, 
of sages and of worthies ?” 

Of Algernon Sydney, Bishop Burnett has written : 

“That he was a man of most extraordinary courage; 
a steady man, even to obstinacy; sincere, but of rough and 
boisterous temper that could not bear contradiction. ‘ 
He was stiff to all Republican principles, and such an enemy 
to everything that looked a monarchy, that he set himself in 
high opposition against Cromwell, when he was made 
Protector. He had studied the history of government in all 
its branches, beyond any man I ever knew.” 

Of John Locke, it is sufficient to say of the author of the 
work “ On the Human Understanding” that his argument 
in favor of Civil Liberty has been the corner stone on which 
our institutions and free institutions everywhere are based. 

It is interesting to secure the physical evidence of the 
intellectual sympathy and communion of such men, and [am 
happy to be able to cite in this connection a most notable 


confirmation of what I have asserted. In the Archives of 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, there is preserved as 
its most precious and holy relic the original manuscript 
in the handwriting of William Penn, of his frame work 
of government for Pennsylvania. On several of the 
pages are interlineations and notes in the handwritings 
of Algernon Sydney and John Locke. I have ventured 
to suggest to Edwin A. Abbey, the world-renowned 
artist, himself a son of Pennsylvania, who is now engaged in 
painting the historic pictures which are to adorn the rotunda 
of the new Capitol Building at Harrisburg, as a subject 
worthy of his brush, the Genesis of the Government of Penn- 
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William Penn as a Law-Giver. 7 


sylvania, in which he can properly group William Penn, 
Algernon Sydney and John Locke about a table, engaged 
in the study of Penn’s draft of government, with the spirit 
of John Milton hovering above them. 

I have now traced in a crude way the intellectual and 
moral influences which controlled the mind of Penn. Let 
me now turn to a most extraordinary event in his career 
which left its indelible mark upon his character, and which, 
as an active agent in producing a result, contributed to the 
practical realization of a great constitutional right, as it has 
now become, and a marked feature of our institutions long 
before any such right was established in England. 

In the year 1670, in the month of April, Parliament 
renewed what was termed the Conventicle Act, which 
declared it to be seditious and unlawful for more than five 
persons, exclusive of the family, to meet together for reli- 
gious worship according to any other than the national 
ritual, and every person above the age of sixteen, attending 
meetings of the character described, was liable for the first 
offense to be fined five pounds or imprisoned during three 
months; for the second offense to be fined ten pounds or 
imprisoned six months, and for the third offense to be fined 
one hundred pounds or transported beyond the seas for 
seven years, and for every feature of aggravation an addi- 
tional one hundred pounds was inflicted. 

William Penn soon became the victim of this enactment. 
At the time he was but twenty-five years of age, and on the 
14th of August, 1670, went to a Quaker meeting house in 
Gracechurch Street, London, in company with William 
Mead, an old soldier of the Commonwealth and draper in 
the city of London. They found the meeting-house closed 
and the doors guarded by a company of soldiers. Unable 
to enter the building, they stood about until a considerable 
crowd gathered, when Penn removed his hat and began to 
address them. Seeing this movement, constables came for- 
ward and arrested him, together with Mead. Penn de- 
manded to be shown their authority for this act and the 
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officers at once produced a warrant prepared beforehand 
and signed by the Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Starling. The 
whole of this drama had been previously arranged by the 
civic powers, and Penn and Mead were instantly taken 
from the place of meeting to undergo examination. They 
were committed to the Black Dog, a wretched sponging 
house in Newgate Market, to await their trial at the Old 
Bailey. 

On the 1st of September, 1670, the two prisoners were 
placed in the dock to answer the charges brought against 
them. I know of no more splendid instance in the volumes 
of English state trials of courage, determination, address 
and ample knowledge of the law on the part of any prisoner 
defending himself against the power of the Crown, entirely 
unaided by counsel, because in those days English law in its 
wisdom, while extending to every prisoner indicted for a 
misdemeanor the right to defend by counsel, denied such 
right to those charged with felonies. It is an instance, not 
simply of a Quaker pleading for the rights of conscience, 
but it is that of an Englishman contending for the ancient 
and imprescriptible rights of his race. It constitutes a 
scene which ought to be painted upon the panels of the 
Capitol so that men of future ages may know what a debt 
they owe to the founder of this Commonwealth in establish- 
ing the rights of jurors to reach a verdict without dictation 
or coercion from the bench. It transcends in general 
importance, as well as in its special significance, viewed 
from the standpoint of our State history, the trials of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, of Alderman Cornish or of the Earl of 
Stafford. It moulded our own local institutions and gave 
them a definite form in the direction of securing to prisoners 
the right to be heard by counsel more than 120 years in 
advance of the securing of the same right to prisoners in 
England, for it had such an effect upon the mind of young 
Penn that when, fifteen years later, at the age of forty, he sat 
down to frame a government for his new province, he made 
it part of his original framework that prisoners should have 
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the right to be heard either in person or by counsel, a right 
which was not fully secured in England until after the year 
1836. 

At Penn’s trial there were ten justices upon the bench, 
the Lord Mayor of London, five aldermen, the Recorder ot 
London and three Sheriffs, all of whom acted as judicial 
officers. The foreman of the jury was one Edward Bushel, 
whose name should be held in everlasting remembrance, as 
I shall remind you before the close of this description. The 
indictment charged that Penn and Mead addressed an 
unlawful and tumultuous assembly and that they had con- 
spired together to speak and preach in contempt of the 
King and his law to the great disturbance of the peace and 
to the terror and disturbance of the King’s subjects, and 
that they had done this while fully armed. The offense 
was charged to have taken place on the 15th of August, 
when, in point of fact, it took place on the 14th. This 
difference in date occasioned the Crown no embarrassment. 
Not the slightest proof was offered that Penn or Meade 
were in arms or that anybody bore arms. Not the slightest 
evidence of conspiracy in support of the charge was given, 
and the only scintilla of evidence that Mead was abetting 
Penn consisted of the fact that Mead wished to get near 
Penn, but was prevented from doing so because of the 
crowd, 

In order to give you an idea of the spirit and remarkable 
intellectual self-possession with which this young Quaker 
lad met, single-handed, the array of prosecutors—because 
the Judges themselves forgot the maxim of the law that 
Judges should be counsel for the prisoner, and turned in to 
bully and browbeat the prisoner—I shall make several ex- 
tended extracts from the trial itself, as reported in the State 
trials. The Clerk of the Court, after arraigning the pris- 
oners, called upon Penn to state whether he was guilty as 
he stood indicted in manner and form or not guilty. 
Penn’s reply was as follows: 

“Tt is impossible that I should be able to remember the 
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indictment verbatim, and I therefore desire a copy of it as is 
customary on like occasions. 

“ The Recorder. You must first plead to the indictment 
before you can have a copy of it. 

“ Penn. I am unacquainted with the formality of the 
law, and therefore before I shall answer I request two things 
of the court. First that no advantage be taken against me, 
nor I be deprived of any benefit which I might otherwise 
have received. Secondly, that you will promise me a fair 
hearing and liberty of making my defense. 

“ The Court. No advantage shall be taken against you 
and you shall have liberty, you shall be heard. 

“ Penn. Then I plead not guilty in matter and form.” 

The trial lasted for five hours on the first day. The 
prisoners were then sent back to their filthy dungeons in 
Newgate, where they were kept for two days and were again 
brought into court on the morning of the third day. They 
approached the courtroom with their hats on, but their hats 
were violently removed by an officer stationed at the door. 
This being seen by the Lord Mayor, he shouted out to the 
officer : 

“ Sirrah, who bade you take off their hats? Put them on 
again.” 

The prisoners were then brought to the bar with their 
heads covered, and this dialogue ensued : 

“Recorder. Do you know where you are? 

“ Penn. Yes. 

“« Recorder. Do you know this is the King’s Court ? 

“ Penn. I know it to be a court, and [suppose it to be the 
King’s Court. 

“ Recorder. Do you know there is respect due to the Court. 

“ Penn. Yes. 

“ Recorder. Why do you not pay it, then? 

“ Penn. I do. 

“ Recorder. Why do you not put off your hat, then? 

“Penn. Because I do not believe that to be any respect. 

“ Recorder. Well, the Court sets forty marks apiece on 
your heads as a fine for contempt of the Court. 
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“ Penn. I desire it may be observed that we came into 
court with our hats off—that is, taken off—and if they have 
been put on since, as they have been, it was by order of 
the Bench, and therefore not we but the Bench should be 
fined.” 


This was the first indication of his spirit. 

The jury then being sworn and some evidence being given 
by an eye-witness that there were about three or four hun- 
dred people present in the streets, the witness was asked 
whether he heard what Penn said, and the answer was that 
there was such a great noise that he could not tell what he 
said; that he supposed Penn was speaking because he saw 
him make a motion with his hands and heard some noise 
but could not understand what was said. Penn then boldly 
broke in and said: 

“T confess that I preached in worship of God, but I broke 
no law. 

“Sheriff. You are not here for worshipping God; you are 
here for breaking the laws. 

“Penn. I affirm I have broken no law, nor am I guilty of 
the indictment that is laid to my charge. I desire, in order 
to have a clear understanding of this procedure, that you 
inform me by what law it is you prosecute me, and on what 
law you ground your indictment. 

“Recorder. Upon the common law. 

“Penn. Where is that common law? 

“Recorder. You must not think that I am able to sum up 
sO many years and ever so many adjudged cases which we 
call common law to satisfy your curiosity. 

“‘Penn. This answer is very short of my question. If it be 
common law it ought not to be so hard to produce. 

“ Recorder. Sir, will you plead to your indictment ? 

«‘Penn. Shall I plead to an indictment that has no found- 
ation in law? If it contain that law you say I have broken, 
why should you decline to produce it, since it will be im- 
possible for the jury to determine, or agree to bring in their 
verdict, who have not the law produced by which they 
should measure the truth of the indictment. 
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“Recorder. You are a saucy fellow. Speak to the indict- 
ment. 

“Penn. I say it is my place to speak to matter of law. I 
am arraigned a prisoner. My liberty, which is next to life 
itself, is now concerned. You are many against me; and it 
is hard if I must not make the best of my case. I say again, 
unless you show me and the jury the law you ground your 
indictment upon, I shall take it for granted your proceedings 
are merely arbitrary.” 

Hereupon the whole bench set at the prisoner and by noise 
and vehemence tried to bear him down. 

“The Recorder. The question is—whether you are guilty 
of this indictment. 

“Penn. The question is not whether I am guilty of this 
indictment, but whether this indictment be legal. It is too 
general and imperfect an answer to say it is common law 
unless we know both where and what it is, for where there 
is no law there is no transgression, and that law which is 
not in being, so far from being common law, is no law 
at all. 

“Recorder. You are an impertinent fellow. Will you 
teach the court what law is? It is lex non scripta. That 
which many have studied thirty or forty years to know will 
you have me tell you in a moment? 

“Penn. Certainly. If the common law be so hard to be 
understood, it is far from being very common, but if Lord 
Coke in his Institutes be of any weight, he tells us that 
common law is common right, and common right is the 
great charter privileges confirmed by 9 Henry III, Chapter 
29, by 25 Edward I, Chapter I, and by 2 Edward III, 
Chapter 8. , 

(It must be borne in mind that Penn had read law after 
the age of twenty at Lincoln’s Inn.) 

“Recorder. Sir, you are a troublesome fellow, and it is not 
for the honor of the Court to allow you to go on. 

“Penn. I have asked but one question and you have not 
answered me, though the rights and privileges of every 
Englishman are concerned in it. 
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“Recorder. If I should suffer you to ask questions until to- 
morrow morning you would be never the wiser. 

“Penn. That would be because of the fault of the answers. 

“Recorder. Sir, we must not stand to hear you talk all 
night. 

“Penn. I desire no affront to the court, but I plainly tell 
you that if you deny me the oyer of that law which you 
affirm I have broken, you at once deny me an acknowledged 
right and evince to the whole world your resolution to 
sacrifice the privileges of Englishmen to your arbitrary 
designs. 

“ Recorder. Take him away. My Lord Mayor, if you do 
not take some course with this pestilent fellow to stop his 
mouth, we shall not be able to do anything to-night. 

“ Lord Mayor. Take him away. Take him away. Put 
him into the bale dock.” 

The bale dock was a dark hole below the level of the 
court house floor, in the rear of the room, and while Penn 
was being hustled toward it he exclaimed to his jury as he 
passed the jury box: 

“Must I be taken away because I plead for the funda- 
mental laws of England? I leave this on your consciences, 
who are my sole judges, that if these ancient fundamental 
laws, which relate to liberty and property, and are not 
limited to particular persuasions in matters of religion, must 
not be indispensably maintained, who can say that he has a 
right to the coat upon his back? If not, our liberties are 
open to be invaded, our wives ravished, our children en- 
slaved, our families ruined, our estates led away in triumph.” 

This left Mead alone at the bar, while Penn remained an 
attentive listener in the rear of the room, but out of sight of 
everything that was occurring. The Recorder then wheeled 
sharply upon Mead, the old Captain of Cromwell, and put 
this question : 

“What say you, Mr. Mead, were you there? 

“ Mead. It is a maxim of English law that no man is 
bound to accuse himself. Why dost thou offer to ensnare 
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me with such a question? Is this like unto a Judge that 
ought to be counsel for the prisoner at the bar ? 

“ Recorder. Hold your tongue, sirrah. I did not go about 
to ensnare you.” 

The old soldier, with his hands filled with notes supplied 
to him by Penn, then turned from the bench to the jury 
box and asked the jurors to interrogate the court as to what 
constituted a riot and an unlawful assembly. The Lord 
Mayor exclaimed : 

“You deserve to have your tongue cut out. 

“ Mead. Thou didst promise me I should have liberty to 
be heard. May I not have the privilege of all Englishmen ? 

“ Recorder. I look upon you to be an enemy to the laws ot 
England, which ought to be preserved and kept, and you are 
not worthy of the privilege that others have.” 

Thereupon the Court ordered Mead to be removed to the 
bale dock, and in the absence of both the prisoners the 
Court proceeded to charge the jury as follows : 

“You, Gentlemen of the Jury, have heard what the in- 
dictment is. It is for preaching to the people and drawing 
a tumultuous company after them and Mr. Penn was 
speaking. If they should not be disturbed you will see they 
will go on. There are three or four witnesses that proved 
this; that Mr. Penn did preach and that Mr. Mead did 
allow it. After this, you have heard from substantial wit- 
nesses what is said against them. 

“ Penn. (shouting from the dock at the top of his voice) 
I appeal to the jury, who are my judges, and to this great 
assembly, whether the proceedings of the court are not 
most arbitrary and void of law in offering to give the jury 
their charge in the absence of the prisoners. I say it is 
directly opposed and destructive to the right of every 
English prisoner, as declared by Coke in 2" Institute, 29, 
on the chapter of Magna Charta. 

Recorder. (with biting sarcasm) Why, you are present. 
You do hear, do you? 

“ Penn. No thanks to the court that put me into this bale 
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dock. You, gentlemen of the jury, take notice that I have 
not been heard. You cannot legally depart this court be- 
fore I have been fully heard. I have at least ten or twelve 
material points to offer in order to invalidate the indictment. 

“ Recorder, Pull that fellow down; pullhim down. Take 
him to Newgate. To hear him talk doth not become the 
honor of the court.” 

So the prisoners were taken. out of the bale dock and car- 
ried off to the hole in Newgate, the nastiest place in the 
most loathesome jail in England, a den which Penn describes 
as so noisesome that the Lord Mayor would not think it was 
fit for his pigs to lie in. The Recorder then commanded 
the jury to agree in their verdict, and they retired and the 
court remained sitting. After an hour anda half had passed 
the jury walked into court and said they could not agree 
upon a verdict. The rage of the bench broke forth, and 
directed itself upon Edward Bushel, the foreman. 

“ Recorder, (addressing the Foreman) You, sir, are the 
cause of this disturbance. I shall set a mark on you.” 

Sir John Robinson, one of the Aldermen, then exclaimed : 

“T know you. You thrust yourself on this jury. I tell 
you you deserve to be indicted more than any man that has 
been indicted this day. 

“ Lord Mayor. Sirrah, you are an impertinent fellow. I 
will put a mark on you.” 

The jury then retired, and after an absence of four hours, 
they were sent for, and Penn and Mead being sent for, 
silence was commanded. 

“ The Clerk, Are you agreed on your verdict ? 

“ Foreman. Yes. 

“ Clerk. How say you? Is William Penn guilty of the 
matter whereof he stands indicted, in manner and in form, 
or not guilty ? 

“ Foreman. Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch street. 

« Court. Is that all? 

“ Foreman. That is all. 

“ Recorder. You may as well say nothing. 

“ Lord Mayor. Was it not an unlawful assembly ?” 
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The foreman explained that on that point the jury had 
not agreed. The court then undertook to converse with 
each juryman separately, so as to influence them in detail. 
Some of them, being weak-kneed, expressed themselves in 
favor of the views of the bench, but Bushel, the foreman, 
John Hammond, and three others declared that they would 
not admit any such term as unlawful assembly into the ver- 
dict. The Lord Mayor then said,— 

“The law of England will not allow you to depart until 
you have given in your verdict. 

“ Foreman. We have given in our verdict. We can give 
no other. 

“ Recorder. You have not given in your verdict. You 
had as good say nothing as what you have said. Therefore 
go and consider it once more.” 

The jury again retired, requesting pen, ink and paper. 
After another hour and a half they returned with a written 
verdict that Penn was guilty of speaking to an assembly in 
Gracechurch Street, and acquitting William Mead. This 
was signed by all twelve. The Lord Mayor then broke out 
into a fearful passion, shouting at the jury: 

“ Will you be led by such a silly fellow as Bushel—an 
impudent, canting knave? I warrant you, you shall not 
come upon juries again in a hurry.” 

The Recorder said,— 

“ You shall not be dismissed until you bring in a verdict 
which the court will accept. You shall be locked up with- 
out meat, drink, fire or tobacco. We will have a verdict 
by the help of God, or you shall starve to death for it. 

“ Penn. My jury, who are my judges, ought not to be thus 
menaced or threatened. Their verdict should be free—not 
forced. 

“ Recorder. Stop that fellow’s mouth, or put him out of court. 

“ Lord Mayor, to the Jury: You have heard that he 
preached, that he gathered a company of tumultuous people, 
and they not only disobeyed the martial law but the civil 
law also. 
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“ Penn. That is a mistake. We did not make any 
tumult. The jury cannot be so ignorant as to think we met 
there to disturb the peace. It is well known that the 
Quakers are a peaceable people, never offering violence to 
any man, but we were kept out of our own meeting-house 
by force of arms.” 

The Court ordered the jury to be locked up and the pris- 
oners were again taken back to Newgate. On the road out 
of the court-house Penn exclaimed to the jury,— 

“The agreement of twelve men is a verdict in the law. 
The verdict has been given and I require that it shall be 
recorded by the clerk, as he will answer at his peril. If the 
jury bring in another verdict, contrary to that which they 
have reached, I affirm they are perjured men.” 

Then, turning to his jurors, “You are Englishmen. 
Mind your privileges. Give not away your rights.” 

Two of the jury pleaded that they were sick. The Lord 
Mayor said “ You are just as strong as any of them. Hold 
your principles—and starve. 

“‘ The Recorder. The court is resolved to have a verdict.” 

The whole jury exclaimed “We are agreed; we are 
agreed ; we are agreed ! 

“ The Court. We will not take that verdict.” 

They were again locked up. 

Next morning, being Sunday, the court was crowded as 
before to see the prisoners and hear the verdict. At seven 
o’clock the names of the jury were called over and each 
man answered his name and the clerk inquired if they were 
agreed. They replied that they were. 

“ Clerk. Guilty or not guilty. 

“ Foreman. William Penn is guilty of speaking in Grace- 
church Street. 

“ Tord Mayor. To an unlawful assembly ? 

“ Bushel. No, my Lord. We give no other verdict than 
we have given before. 

“ Tord Mayor. You are a factious fellow; I will take a 
course with you. 
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“ Alderman Bloodworthy. I knew the foreman would not 
yield. 

“ Bushel. Sir Thomas, I have done according to my 
conscience. 

“ Lord Mayor. That conscience of yours would cut my 
throat. 

“ Bushel. No, my lord, it never shall. 

“ Lord Mayor. I will cut yours just as soon as I can. 

“ Recorder. I will have a positive verdict or else you shall 
starve. 

“Penn. I desire to ask the Recorder a question. Do 
you allow the verdict given an acquittal of William Mead ? 

“ Recorder. It cannot be a verdict because you are in- 
dicted for conspiracy—and one being found not guilty and 
not the other, it is no verdict. 

“ Penn. If not guilty be no verdict, then you make of 
the jury and of the great charter a mere nose of wax. 

“ Mead. How! Is ‘not guilty’ no verdict ? 

“ Recorder. No, it is no verdict. 

“ Penn. I affirm that the consent of the jury is a verdict 
in law, and if William Mead be not guilty it follows that I 
am clear, since you have indicted us for conspiracy and I 
could not possibly conspire alone.” 

Another scene of confusion ensued. The jury were again 
sent from the room, and again returned with the same ver- 
dict, “ Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch Street.” 

The Lord Mayor then exclaimed to the Jury: “Have 
you no more wit than to be led by such a pitiful fellow as 
the foreman? I will slit his nose.” (Slitting of noses was a 
common method of disfigurement in those days, and many 
of the old portraits of the public men indicate it.) 

“ Penn. It is intolerable that my jury should be thus 
menaced. Is this according to fundamental law? What 
hope is there of having justice done when juries are threat- 
ended and their verdicts rejected ? 

“Recorder. My lord, you must take a course with the 
fellow. 
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“ Lord Mayor. Stop that fellow’s mouth. Bring fetters. 
Stake him to the ground. 

“ Penn. Do your will. I do not care for your fetters. 

“Juror. We ought not be sent out again. We have all 
agreed and set our hands to the verdict. 

“Recorder. Your verdict is not-accepted. You play with 
the court. I say you shall go out again and bring in another 
verdict, and starve, and I will have you carted about the 
streets as in Edward III’s time. 

“Lord Mayor. Take them up to their room. 

“Officer. My lord, they will not go.” 

The Bench then commanded the Sheriff to use force to 
compel them to retire, and the jury were deliberately forced 
by an overwhelming physical exertion back to their room, 
and, although they had been thirty hours without food, 
water, fire or tobacco, they were again locked up and 
endured the agony of another night of fever and thirst. 
Some wavered and wandered in their thoughts. Some 
wished to give way, but Bushel and Hammond stood firm. 
On the following morning at sunrise the prisoners were again 
placed at the bar and the jury were sent for. Silence was 
commanded and the Clerk again put the question “Are 
you agreed upon your verdict ? 

“Foreman. We are. 

“Clerk. Look on the prisoner. What say you? Is Wil- 
liam Penn guilty of the matter whereof he stands indicted 
in manner and form or not guilty ? 

“Foreman. The verdict is in writing. 

“Clerk. I will read it. 

“ Recorder. No, it is no verdict. The court will not ac- 
cept it. 

“Foreman. If you will not accept the paper I desire to 
have the paper back again. 

“Court. The paper was no verdict and no advantage shall 
be taken of you for having written it. We will take it 
orally. 

“Clerk. How say you? Is William Penn guilty or not 
guilty ? 
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“Foreman. Not guilty.” 

The jury was then polled and every man answered “ Not 
guilty.” The case, however, did not end here. The court 
immediately fined the jurors for contempt, and in default of 
payment committed them to Newgate. Penn being acquitted, 
demanded that he be freed. 

“The Lord Mayor. No, you are in contempt of court, for 
having come in with your hat on, and I fined you and the 
fine has not yet been paid. 

“Penn. I ask if it be according to the fundamental laws 
of England that any Englishman should be fined except by 
the judgment of his peers. The 29th chapter of the Great 
Charter of England says no free man ought to be amerced 
except by the oath of good and lawful men of the vicinage. 

‘Recorder. Take him away. Put him out of the court. 

“Penn. I can never urge the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land but you ery out ‘Take him away; take him away.’ But 
this is no wonder since the spirit of the Spanish Inquisition 
sits in your heart.” 

The prisoners and the jurors all stubbornly refused to pay 
their fines. Penn wrote daily letters to his father. The 
jurors remained firm, and then Penn made a suggestion 
that the foreman and his fellow jurors should bring an 
action against the Judges for unjust imprisonment, and the 
action was accordingly brought against the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriff and the Recorder. The jurors being still confined 
to court, a writ of habeas corpus was issued to the governor 
of the jail to bring up their persons, and the case was argued 
by Newdegate, Waller and Broome, as counsel for the 
prisoners, and by Scrogg, afterwards the infamous Chief 
Justice, for the King. What took place is reported in 
Vaughan’s Reports, pages 135 to 138. 

The decision of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan is a splendid 
exposition of the rights of jurors and it gave judgment in 
favor of the jurors. They were consequently ordered to be 
set at liberty in open court. Ten of the other eleven judges 
agreed in the judgment given by Sir John Vaughan, the 
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Chief Baron abstaining from giving an opinion as he had 
not been present at the time of the argument. The reason, 
concisely stated by the Lord Chief Justice, was because the 
jury could not be coerced into their view of the facts; that 
the facts were solely for them, and questions of law alone 
for the court; and, moreover, because the jury might know 
of their own knowledge facts unknown to the Court. 

The importance of this extraordinary trial can scarcely 
be overestimated, inasmuch as a stand had been taken once 
for all upon the ancient liberties of Englishmen, and it 
established the rights of juries as a power to check the 
encroachments of an unjust government. At the present 
day we can distinctly realize the service rendered to posterity 
by this noble defense, and it is not exaggeration to say that 
this trial of Penn, followed by the trial of Bushel, infused 
new life into the institution of the jury. In the meantime, 
Admiral Penn, finding that neither his son nor Mead would 
pay the fine, and that the jurors were too poor, sent and by 
secret hand paid the fines himself, and thus discharged them 
from Newgate. 

William Penn expressed his political philosophy in a very 
concise form in the preface to his frame of Government of 
Pennsylvania, prepared in 1682: he wrote “I know what 
is said by the several admirers of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy, which are the rule of one, a few, and many, and 
are the three common ideas of government, when men dis- 
course on the subject. But I chuse to solve the controversy 
with this small distinction, and it belongs to all three: Any 
government is free to the people under it (whatever be the 
frame) where the laws rule, and the people are a party to 
those laws, and more than this is tyranny, oligarchy, or con- 
fusion. Governments like clocks go from the motion men 
give them; and as governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined too. Wherefore govern- 
ments rather depend upon men, than men upon govern- 
ments. Let men be good, and the government cannot be 
bad; if it be ill they will cure it. But if men be bad, let 
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the government be never so good, they will endeavor to 
warp and spoil it to their turn.” 

The great end of all government he declared to be “to 
support power in reverence with the people, and to secure 
the people from the abuse of power; that they may be free 
by their just obedience and the magistrates honorable, for 
their just administration: for liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery.” 

In carrying out these general principles, he was practical, 
wise and far seeing. In the concessions agreed upon by 
him and the adventurers or purchasers he introduced many 
provisions intended to promote the growth and development 
of his province, in all of which we can readily discern the 
germs of much of our present, as well as proposed legis- 
lation. Thus by the 10th Concession it is provided “ That 
every man shall be bound to plant, or man, so much of his 
share of land as shall be set out and surveyed, within three 
years after it is so set out and surveyed, or else it shall be 
lawful for new comers to be settled thereupon, paying to 
them their survey money, and they go up higher for their 
shares.” In the 18th Concession he provided that “ In clear- 
ing the ground, care be taken to leave one acre of trees for 
every five acres cleared, especially to preserve oak and mul- 
berries, for silk and shipping.” 

Here was a wise forecast of our forestry laws, as well as a 
recognition of the importance of the silk and shipping in- 
dustries. ~ 

In the 11th Concession he anticipated our present laws 
now sought to be amended, relating to scales, weights and 
measures, for he provided that “ There shall be no buying 
and selling, be it with an Indian, or one among another, of 
any goods to be exported, but what shall be performed in 
public market, when such places shall be set apart or 
erected, where they shall pass the public stamp or mark. 
If bad ware and prized as good, or deceitful in proportion, 
of weight, to forfeit the value, as of good and full weight 
and proportion, to the public treasury of this province, 
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whether it be the merchandize of the Indian, or that of the 
planters.” 

In the 12th Concession he anticipated the spirit of our 
pure food legislation by providing “And forasmuch, as it is 
usual with the planters to overreach the poor natives of the 
country in trade, by goods not being good of the kind, or 
debased with mixtures with which they are sensibly ag- 
grieved, it is agreed, whatever is sold to the Indians, in 
consideration of their furs, shall be sold in the market place, 
and there suffer the test, whether good or bad; if good, to 
pass; if not good, not to be sold for good, that the natives 
may not be abused, nor provoked.” 

In the 13th Concession he provided against wrongs 
sought to be perpetrated upon the Indians, and for an 
adjustment by a mixed tribunal, consisting of six planters 
and six natives, so that natives and planters might live in 
friendly intercourse, preventing all occasions of heart-burn- 
ings and mischief, “That no man shall, by any ways or 
means, in word or deed, affront or wrong any Indian,” he 
incurring the same penalty of the law as if he had com- 
mitted it against his fellow planter, and if any Indian shall 
abuse in word or deed any planter, the planter should not 
be his own judge upon the Indian, but make his complaint 
to the Governor of the Province, or deputy, or some inferior 
magistrate, so that justice might be done between the white 
and the red man. 

In the framework of his government, consisting of the 
laws agreed upon in England, he provided for the freedom 
and purity of elections by declaring, in the third paragraph, 
that all elections of members or representatives of the pegple 
and freemen of the province to serve in the provincial 
council or general assembly should be free and voluntary, 
and that any elector receiving any reward or gift in meat, 
drink, monies, or otherwise, should forfeit his franchise, and 
that any person who should directly or indirectly give 
promise or bestow any such reward to be elected, should for- 
feit his election and be incapable to serve. The Provincial 
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Council and the general assembly to be the judges of the 
regularity or irregularity of the elections of their own re- 
spective members. In this we see the great features of our 
present legislation relating to the subject. 

He anticipated the doctrine of no taxation without repre- 
sentation, by providing, in the fourth paragraph, that no 
money or goods should be raised upon or paid by any of 
the people of the province, by way of public tax, custom or 
contribution, but by a law for that purpose made; and who- 
ever should levy, collect or pay any money or goods con- 
trary thereto, should be held a public enemy to the province 
and a betrayer of the liberties of the people. 

He declared that all courts should be open and that 
justice should neither be sold, denied nor delayed. That in 
all courts, all persons of all persuasions might freely appear 
in their own way and according to their own manner, and 
there personally plead their own cause themselves; or if 
unable, by their friend. This clearly gave the right to 
counsel and was suggested by his own trying personal 
experience. Under the seventh section he simplified all 
pleadings, processes and records in court by declaring that 
they should be short and in English, and in an ordinary 
and plain character, so that they might be understood and 
justice speedily administered. He established the right to 
trial by jury by declaring that all trials should be by twelve 
men, as near as may be, peers and equals, and of the neigh- 
borhood, and’ that the twelve men “shall have the final 
judgment.” 

In the ninth paragraph he declared that fees in all cases 
should be moderate and settled by the provincial council, 
and that a table thereof should be hung up in every respective 
court, and that any one convicted of taking more should be 
made to pay two-fold and be dismissed from his employ- 
ment. 

In the tenth section he converted all prisons into work- 
houses for felons, vagrants and loose and idle persons, and 
established one in every county. He made all prisoners 
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bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital offences, 
where the proof was evident or the presumption great. He 
gave double damages against the informer or prosecutor to 
all persons wrongfully imprisoned or prosecuted at law. 
He declared that all persons should be free as to fees, food 
and lodging. In the fourteenth section he subjected all 
lands and goods to the payment of debts except where there 
was legal issue, and then all the goods and one-half of the 
land only. In doing this he anticipated statutes passed in 
England in the reign of George the III and William the 
IV. He also anticipated the spirit of our statute of wills by 
declaring that all wills in writing, attested by two witnesses, 
should be of the same force as to lands as other conveyances, 
being legally proved within forty days, either within or 
without the province. 

He established a registry for births, marriages, burials, 
wills and letters of administration, distinct from all other 
registers. In doing this he accomplished a result which 
England had in vain attempted to establish by statute, and 
recognizing the importance of a registry of conveyances he 
provided for the enrollment and registry of conveyances of 
land, enacting it into a provision in the great law passed at 
Chester immediately after his landing and this law, though 
variously modified, has continued to the present time. 

Judge Sergeant in his book upon the land law of Penn- 
sylvania, declares “On this stock our system of convey- 
ancing is grafted; for it will be found it was chiefly in order 
to promote the registry of conveyances, that a peculiar 
efficacy was given to them by the act of assembly of 1715, 
which constitutes the foundation of our present system of 
conveyancing.” By the 28th section he provided that all 
children within the province, of the age of twelve years, 
should be taught some useful trade or skill to the end that 
none might be idle; that the poor might work to live and 
the rich, if they became poor, might not want. He pro- 
vided for the liberty of conscience by declaring “No man 
shall be molested or prejudiced for their religious persuasion, 
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or be compelled to frequent or maintain any religious worship 
or ministry contrary to his mind, but shall fully and freely 
enjoy his Christian liberty in all respects without molesta- 
tion or interruption.” 

He laid the foundation for the public schools by declaring 
that the governor and provincial council shall erect an order 
of public schools, and encourage and reward the authors of 
useful sciences and laudable inventions in the said provinces. 
In the 30th section he declared “ That all scandalous and 
malicious reporters, backbiters, defamers and spreaders of 
false news, whether against Magistrates or private persons, 
shall be accordingly severely punished, as enemies to the 
peace and concord of this province.” 

He severed Church from State, secured the rights of con- 
science, wedded religious liberty to civil security; encour- 
aged immigration; armed the citizens with the ballot; con- 
verted prisons into workhouses; abolished the infamy of 
jailers’ fees; punished perjury and extortion; destroyed mul- 
tiplicity of suits; overturned the inequalities of primogeni- 
ture; suppressed piracy, assailed vice; stripped the criminal 
law of ferocious punishment; encouraged literature; re- 
warded science, and thus strove to secure the peace, purity 
and happiness of his people. 

In all these provisions we recognize the great features of 
our State jurisprudence, and on critically comparing them 
with the condition of the law that then prevailed in Eng- 
land and with all that has been since accomplished by 
Howard, Romilly, Brougham, Peel and Gladstone, we are 
astounded at the extent and boldness of his innovations. 

To sum up the main incidents in his career it is seen that 
his preparation for his crowning work had been ample and 
peculiar. He was the son of an English Admiral, illustrious 
and successful in the days when the English admirals 
triumphed over the greatest of the Dutch. He went to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, at the age of 16, and there 
met John Locke, the great philosopher. Two years later, 
because of his religious views, he was expelled from College 
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and in consequence was turned out of doors by his father, 
travelled in France and in Italy, fought with a desperado in 
the streets of Paris, and was skillful enough in fencing to 
strike his opponent’s sword from his hands, but he chival- 
rously declined to stab to death his disarmed enemy as he 
had a right to do under the code. He studied theology 
under Moses Amyrault, a famous divine of the time, at the 
Protestant College at Saumur. He subsequently studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn. He read with attention Lord Coke 
and Magna Charta, and made each word of gold his own. 
He kindled at the protest of the Barons at Runnymede, and 
breathed a similar spirit of defiance. He had scanned the 
whole fabric of social freedom and pen in hand, had traced 
to their fountains the liberties of Englishmen. In his own 
person he had felt the fierce grasp of arbitrary power, and 
suffered the horrors of the dock and the jail. The inner 
light had dispersed the darkness of his cell, and his soul had 
expanded beneath the ministry of Fox. He had divined 
the truth that about the person and the mind of man there 
is something too sacred for even the anointed fingers of a 
king to touch. He had seen the flames curl about Eliza- 
beth Gaunt and had gazed on the mutilated limbs of Henry 
Cornish at Cheapside. He had debated the loftiest proposi- 
tions of government with Algernon Sydney; he had talked 
with John Milton of Pym and Hamden, and dreamed with 
Sir Thomas More and Harrington of the ideal state. He 
had seen at Whitehall the pleasure barks of Charles II 
launched upon the tears of his subjects. He had witnessed 
with disgust the exaltation of vice and the despair of virtue, 
and marked the coarse and cruel contrast between the 
features of royalty and his own unrealized democracy. His 
mind was a battleground. The superstition of the past and 
the iron tyranny of the present met the hopes of the future 
and convulsed his soul as by the shock of arms. The result 
was a paradox. A friend of the people, he was the favorite 
of Kings; a man of peace, yet the apostle of progress; an 
advocate of toleration, yet the champion of aggressive re- 
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form; an angel of mercy, yet a bolt of destruction; the herald 
of the things to be, the executioner of the things that are. 
With such singular characteristics, trained in such schools, 
and not without experience in the work of colonization, 
endowed by nature with an intellect bold and commanding, 
and a heart gentle and benevolent, sustained by an unfalter- 
ing trust in God, holding the charter of a matchless Pro- 
vince, he resolved, in the prime of vigorous manhood, to 
follow the Pilgrims across the sea, and build a great gov- 
ernment of the people, founded upon mercy and justice, 
walled in by truth, peace, love and plenty, crowned by 
virtue, liberty and independence, the refuge and abiding 
place of persecuted man. 

We are told by Plutarch that Lycurgus, charmed with 
the beauty and greatness of his political establishment, ex- 
acted an oath from the Spartan people never to alter it un- 
til his return from Delphi, and then departed never to re- 
turn, and thus secured the inviolability of his laws. Though 
William Penn demanded no such pledge, and doubtless had 
no such expectations of devotion, though since his death 
the world has been shaken by successive revolutions, yet 
the great principles upon which he founded his free and 
happy Commonwealth are still living forces, unchanged in 
efficiency and usefulness, while the mode of their adminis- 
tration only has been shaped from time to time to meet the 
wants of a growing people. In the judgment of competent 
critics, Penn ranks among those founders of States who, by 
the wisdom and liberality and beneficence of their laws, are 
justly entitled to the admiration and gratitude of mankind. 
It was Penn’s good fortune to be practical and successful. 
Locke failed, but he triumphed; Harrington dreamed, but 
he acted; Sydney died upon the scaffold for his unpublished 
opinions, but Penn lived to see his plans in peaceful oper- 
ation. 

Tothe enraptured gaze of Scipio there was revealed a 
place in heaven assigned to all those who have preserved 
their country or increased her glory, where an eternity of 
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happiness is theirs, “ For there is nothing more acceptable 
to God, who rules this world and directs the affairs of men, 
than those councils and assemblies bound together by laws 
which are termed states; the founders and preservers of these 
come from heaven and thither do they return.” 
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July Ist 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Saml. Fraunces del him to une 
Sundries for the Ho 
House Exp. pd F. Fink fee one dons 
washing eae eee 


2d 


Sund Exp. Dr to Cash 
House Exp. pd John Gaceer a months 
wages . 
Contg Exp del. to L. A. Washington to 
pay his barber 
do pd for 2 books for Mrs. ‘Washington 


3d — 
House Exp Dr to Cash 
paid Mary Bailey a months wages 
4th ———_—— 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
House Exp. pd for 2 cords wood 
Mr. H. Lewis pd him on act of Salary 
Contg Exp del* L. M. Washington to 
pay his french instructor, for a qt’r 
tuition . 


en 


Cont. Exp. Dr. to Cash 
delivered to Mrs. Washington 
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_ - ah ——____ 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Mr. .H. Lewis pd. on act. of Salary . . 50. 
Cont. Expen. pd for 2 Copies of No IX 
of Cary’s Geography . . . . 50. 
House Exp. p’d for t Cords Hickory 
wood... ce + 0 se oe 


— Sth 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

House Exp. pd to Lewis List a months 

wages . 
Contg Exp. pd — Price for repeiring 

and cleaning a watch for Mr. Stuart 

andfor a good key. . . 5.50 
do del’ L. A. Washington to bay a jill of 

oil & ine do of spts eae : es 1. 
do gave a poor woman . . 1. 
do pd for 3 yards muslin & one don. pr. 

gloves for Mrs. Washington .. . 8.87 
Saml Fraunces del him to purchase sun- 

dries forthe Ho. . . .. . . . 122. 8 145.45 


9th 
Mr. B. Dandridge Dr to Cash 
pd. Mr. Pearson for making 7 shirts 
————— 11th ————— 
Cont’g Exp. Dr. to Cash 
delivered to Mrs Washington . 
————— 12th —— ---- 


House Exp. Dr. to Cash 
pd Rich Keating his wages in full to 
17th June ‘ 








GO ememnosition 


Sundy Exp. Dr. to Cash 
House Exp pd Patty Chuny wages . . 10. 
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Stable Exp pd for 192 bush Oats 

do pd for 24 bush do. ey 

Contg. Exp pd Mr. D Clark in full for 
the Presidents Phaeton . 

do del L. A. Washington to buy ion 
& pay for makg shirts 

do pd for 8 tickets for the Clnens 

do gave to Hercules & Austin to go to 
the Circus 


— Gi 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Mr. H. Lewis pd. him on acct of Salary 
do deld him, to be accounted for to the 

President wy him . 
House Exp pd Mary Fouinger her 


wages in full to this date ‘ 
do pd Eliz Warner a qrs wages to July 1 
do pd Patk Kennedy on act of wages 
Cash Dr. to the Presidents acct proper 
Ree’d from Wm Bell Esq by an order 
from So Carolina, sent to the Presi- 
dent by Col Wm Washington for the 
use of Reyal Gilp 


——— 16th —__—__ 
Sundy Exp. Dr. to Cash 
Contg. Exp deld to Moll to buy stock- 
ings for herself by Mr. W™ order 
House Exp. for Mr. Emerson a qrs 
wages endg 1” July 


- - 17th == 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contg Exps pd M. Pearson for making 
sheets & stocks pr act 
do pd. for 101 yds linen for rowele (by 
Fraunces) ashe ae tin 


67. 2 
8.53 


189.63 
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do pd for gauze to cover pictures & glass 
prams... sos « » Se 
do pd for tin ware by 8 Frenness ny 9.46 
do pd. Coopers bill . . . . . . . 1.06 
Cont’g Expn. pd Mr Hill for a gold 
watch case made for Mrs Washington 
last winter ‘ 
do pd Mary Ledill for make & marking 
48 napkins & 11 Table Cloths . 
Saml Fraunces del him to purchase 
Sund for the Ho 
House Exp pd B. Dorsey for Groceries 
per act (by Fraunces) . 
do pd do act of Sundries vent to Mt. 
Vernonin May. . . 
do pd Ed & I. Pennington oe sugar (by 
Fraunces) ; 
do pd Jacob Anthony & Son ee a coal 
of oil 52 galls ° 
do pd D Timmons act of Soap & Candles 
(by Fraunces) 
do pd R Haines & Son for beer rec'd from 
him in Apl. & May 92... . 22. 
do pd L. Sayre Esq for 485 bottles 
Champaign & —_ wine hes 5/6 pr 
bottle . . . : . 355.67 
do p’d Mary Bailey on act wages ‘=. * 5. 1173.20 
Cash : Dr to the Treas.y of the U. 8. 
Ree’d for the use of the President . . 2000. 


—_——— 18th —— 

Contg. Exp. Dr. to Cash 
gave by the Presidents order into the 
hands of Israel Israel, one of the Com- 
mittee towards the Relief of the French 
from St Demingo . . cold wt ee 
del* to L. A. Washington to bey books. 5. 

VOL. Xxx.—3 
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19th ——_——— 
House Exp. Dr to Cash 
pd Frances Leehe’ 2 months wages . . 14. 14. 


20th 

Sundries Dr to Cash 
Stable Exp. p’d for 24 Bush’ shorts 
Contg Exp. pd for Fredk to go on board 

a vessel at Mud Island with Germans 
on board . 

do. sent to Mr Elouis w the Presidents 
order, as a loan in consequence of an ap- 
plication . 

do p’d. Mr Bohlen for a Gennes boy & two 
women—the former to serve 5 years & 
the two latter 3 years for their passage . 

The Presdt’s act p’d do passage of John 
Gottleib Richler, a Gardener to serve 
Sys .. 

Cont’g Exp. pd for 2 Wembers of Cary 8 Geo- 
graphy No. X for the Pres’d. & one for 
Mr H. Lewis , ; 

do del* to L. A Washington to — for do. 


22d — 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 

Contg Exp pd. Wm Osborne, bal of Acct 
Exp due to him in the journey to Mt. 
Vernon and back again 

do p’d. do for twine bt by him ‘for G. 
W. P. Custis . 

do pd for a spade—hoe ‘knife & 2 - 
stockings for the Gardener . 

Contgs Exp. p’d. Mrs Smarts act of a ont. 
tin Cloak made for Miss Milly Wash- 
ington : 

do paid tor 4 shirts for the Gardener ond 
2 for the stable boy 
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do p’d for 26 yards Dowlas for Mrs. 
Washington. . . 8.67 
do pd for specticle bows for Mrs. ‘Wash- 
ington. . 2. 
do deld to Wm Osborne for a book bot by 
him for Mr Washington (Shorthand) & 
on an old Acct . 
do pd for 2 neck Clothes for Geedener & 
2 Sleeve buttons for him and the stable 
Ws + «ss 
do pd for sundy articles to melee Clothes 
for the German Women bases by Mr 
Emerson) . ow 
do pd for a pr. linen for i. 
Saml Fraunces, deld him to purchase 
Sund for the Ho. ° 
House Exp. pd Fanny eT for 7 days 
work in the kitchen 
do pd Sam’! Fraunces his wages in ‘fall to 
the 1* of July ae 
—_———— 28rd - —-—— 
Sundy Exp. Dr. to Cash 
Cont’g. Exp. p’d for 4 pr. thread stock- 
ings for G. W. P. Custis . 
do gave towards building the African 
Church. : 
do gave to a negro who calls himself 
Prince Achmet . 
do gave to Oney to pay hee apr hows 
Cont’g Exp. deld to L A Washington 
for Pocket money . 
do pd. for a p. Fustian Trowsers for the 
Gardner ; 
House Exp. pd. Geo. Beard oat’ s wages. 
———— 24th —————_ 
Cont’g Expn. Dr. to Cash 
pd for 34 yds Callico of difft. kinds & 
thread for Mrs Wn. .% 
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pd for 2 p. India Chintz for do. 
pd difference for exchanging to pr for do 








25th 


Cont’g Exp. Dr to Cash 

pd. Mrs Serres, for work done for Mrs. 
Washington . 

pd. drayage of Sund’s to the vessel to go 
to Virg* 

pd for a saw-plain- heteiat dite eee 
mer and 3 gimlets for Geo. W. P. 
Custis . oe ee ae oe ee 

Cash, Dr to the Treasy. of the U. S. 

Ree’d for the use of the President 

Cash Dr. to the Presidents acct proper 

Ree’d from Henry Hill Esg—payment of 
an order drawn by Mr. Holker & sent 
the President by Mr. Rober Lewis 


—— 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Cont’g Exp. gave to the gardener to buy 
tobacco 
The Presdt’s ace 77 proper pd for a bbl 
sugar to Mt V" . . a 
do pd for 4 bush Tim’y Seed ‘ 
do pd for 6 sides upper & to do soal 
leather . 
do pd freight of Sun! ond passage of 
Gardner to Mt Vernon . 


27th 


Sund Exp. Dr to Cash 

Stable Exp pd. 8. Pleasants for 23 Cwt 
hay rec’d in May — 

do pd Wm Crouch for 10 tons hay to be 
del as wanted . 


13.71 

1.33 30.60 

36.09 

.58 

1.61 38.28 
1000. 
34.03 

.25 

27.10 

16.50 

35.77 

11.34 90.96 


18.58 





Ft eS 








bain. RRS 





House Exp. pd Francis Leache his wages 
in full . 

Cont’g Exp. deld L. A Wehington for 
the XI No of Geogrephy . 





29th 
Cont’g Exp. Dr to Cash 
del’d to L. A. Washington to buy stock- 
sa: “Sdn henke Sees ary Se SEG 
— Kh —___—_ 
Sundries Dr to Cash 


Saml. Fraunces del‘ him to purchase 
Sund for Ho. ; 

House Exp. pd for 7# Cords wood 

Cont’g. Exp pd for cl for Germ. 
Servts. a ee 


—_—- lst —_____ 

Sund Exp. Dr to Cash 
Contg Exp. pd for a rope for the mangel 
do pd for making sundry clothes for the 

German woman . 
House Exp. pd for carrying in r& viling 
7% Cords wood ; 


August Ist, 1793. 


Cont’g Exp. Dr to Cash 
pd for 2 pr. shoes for the German woman 
pd..the Beauties of Harvey for Mrs. 


Washington ; 
pd for 2 pair stockings for Martin 
a 
Sundries Dr to Cash 


.Contg. Exp* delv’d to Lau A. Washing- 
ton to buy paper and quils R 
Do pd Mary Rhodes for making 4 
jackets for Miss Nelly . 
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2.33 
.25 167.82 
3.50 
151.60 
28.25 
1. 183.85 
1.27 
1.50 
1.35 4.12 
2.23 
1. 
1.73 4.96 
1. 
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B. Dandridge, pd him on acct. of sal- 
Rese! 6. ee a eae 4) aes > 
House Exp’s pd Catherine Burke for 
working 5 weeks ‘ — oe 
Do pd. Patrick Kennedy on acco wages 
Do. pd Jn°® Gaceer 2 months wages . 


eS Ee 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contg Exp* pd for a pr Shoes for H. 
Workey 

Do deliv’d. Mr Dandridge to wey for a 
book for Mrs. Washington 

Do pd for Nos. XI & XII of Careys’ Geo- 
grephy 2 sets 

House Exps. p’d Patty Chmning a 
months wages 

M*. H. Lewis pd for Mes. XI & XII of 
Careys Geogrephy on 


5th 

Sundries Dr to Cash 
Saml. Fraunces, delvd him to purchase 
sundries for the use of the House 
House Exp’s pd Moody Jackson for 7} 

cords Hickory Wood 
Conting. Exps delivered to La A. Wash- 
ington to pay his Hair dresser 15/ 
and for No XII of Careys Geog 
Do paid freight of a box containing 

shoes, to Alexa. 





— 6th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
House Exps. pd. for carrying in 7} 
Cords wood . ‘ 
Do paid Lewis List one mo’s wages 
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Cont’g Exps.-gave a man who brought 
some plumbs from Col Johnson 

Do pd Burgess for 6 yds dimmety for 
Mrs. Washington 

Do pd J Phile for 23 yds ese for “Molly 





| 


Contingt Exps Dr to Cash 
paid Thos. Palmer for shoes made ws 
Mrs Washingtons order 
Deliv’d Lau A. Washington to buy 2 
Lottery tickets . , 
Gave to a poor old soldier by onder ot 
the president ae 





Sth 


Contgt Exps. Dr to Cash 
Paid for a hat for G W P Custis 
Pd. Jacob Anthony for doing sundry 


jobs for the house, pr his acct 
Gave a poor Frenchman 


9th 


Contg Exps. Dr to Cash 
Deliv’d to Mrs. Washington to pay a bill 





10th 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contg* Exps. pd for 2 setts No XIII of 
Careys Geog’y. . 

Do deliv’d to Lau A. Washington to. pay 
for one set 

M*. H. Lewis pd for 1 ot és. for hiien 

M*. B. Dandridge pd him on acecot. 
Salary to pay his French teacher 

House expenses pd. Katy Maloy for 
working 6 days in June last 




















— 12th 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contg’t Exp’s. pd Mr Sarjeant for teach- 
ing Miss Custis writting & arithmetic 
Gave to Molly by Mrs. ee" 
order R 
Do pd for a bible ‘aa peager ‘eed he 
the Dutch woman 
Do gave to a poor old printer w euler 
Do pd Mr. Gardett in full for clean- 
ing Miss Custis’ teeth & attending 
thereto to this day ‘ 
Saml Fraunces deliv’d him to purchees 
Sund for the house 


















13th — 


Stable Exp’s Dr to Cash 
pd for 75 bundles straw . ie 






















Conting* Exp’s Dr to Cash 
Gave to a poor blind man : 
do to a poor woman who brought s a 

crippled child to be putin the Hos- 


pital . 
a 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Cont’g Exps. pd G. W. P. Custis quarter 
Bill , 


do pd for a pair Sleeve ations do 

do pd for Careys Geography 2 setts 

do deliv’d L. A. Washington to pay for 
one no of do 

do pd for drayage of 2 pipes of wine 

Mr. B. Dandridge pd him on accot 

Salary to pay for making shirts & 


25.18 


1.51 


3. 


2. 


7.67 


138.48 


12.50 
25 
-50 


25 
.60 
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186.84 


3.00 


2.00 
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M". H. Lewis pd. for one number of Careys 


geography for you _ . .25 
Stable Exps. pd for 2 tons hay delivered 
in May last by John Mifflin. . . . 25.74 48.09 


17th —————- 


Cash Dr to the Treasury of the U.S. . 
Ree’d for the use & onaccot of the 
EE frtal we” a ae See a Oe 2000. 


———— 19th —_—_— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
House Exp’s pd. John Hamilton a mo’s 
wages . . ge kee 7. 
Do p’d Mary Baily a mos , wages fh fa 5. 


Contingt Exps. paid Fanny Hurley for 
washing for Lau. A. sana sits for 
18 weeks. . . .... . . 8.80 20.30 


a 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

Sam’] Fraunces delived him to purchase 

sundries forthe House... . . 182.96 
House Exp’s pd Coopers accot by Freun- 

ces 2.60 
Contg Bape. pd Whitesides & Collier for 

3 pss linen for Mrs. Washington . . 53.14 
Do lent Thos Fielder towards enabling 

him to make his new patent rake. . 20. 
Gave a poor woman by order. . . . 2. 210.70 


——— Sid ——_ 
Contg Exp’s. Dr to Cash 
Deliv’d to Mrs Washington. . . . . 20. 
—— 


Contg Exps Dr. to Cash 
Paid Mess." Mollen & Capron for teach- 
ing Miss Custis & for music per accot. 
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23rd. ——___— 
Contg Exps Dr to Cash 
Paid Jno Sunnock for a travelling trunk 
for the Presidents Phaeton made in 
June last . 
Gave a poor woman by Mrs Ws desire 


—_——_—— 4th 
Sund’s. Dr to Cash 
Conting' Exp pd for No XV of Careys 
Geography for the President & Mrs. 
WwW 


Do pd. George Way in full for a Coachee 

M*. H. Lewis p’d for No XV of Careys 
Geogrephy for you vie 

—_—_—— 6th ————-— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

Conting Exps. pd for an oz Camphor 

Do deliv’d. L. A. Washington to pay for 
No 15 of Careys Geography . 

Sam’! Fraunces deliv’d him to purchase 
Sunds for the house 


27th —— 
Contg Exp’s Dr to Cash 
Pd. Mrs Reed for w biies for Mrs Wash- 
ington . i. 22 we 


———— 9&th - 
Contg Exps Dr to Cash 
pd for 3 phials Essence vinegar . 
pd for hauling 16 bbls to a vessel bound 
to Alexandria 
pd freight of the above barvele to Alex* 
pd for washing Silk Stockings for the 
President . : 
pd. Wm Osborne for fervinge va by him 
in going to Mud Fort with G. W. P. 
Custis . a 


50 
192.66 


.25 


.20 


25 


193.41 


133.54 133.99 


AT 


13.45 
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29th 


Contgt Exp’s Dr to Cash 
Gave a poor man by order » % 


ae, eee 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps pd board for L. A. Wash- 
ington in full to 1st Sept. °. « 
Do pd Saml McLane in full for Leather 

breeches for servants 

Do pd M Roberts for sundry aatheninn 
to this date . ‘ 

Contingt Exp’s pd H. Ingles for mand 
ing tables & chairs on acco 

Do p’d for 2 pr shoes for Miss Custis 

Do delivd to L. A. Washington to pay 
his proportion for ee drank at his 
lodgings 

Do delivd do to pay for drajage ‘of his 
things from Mrs Paynes to the Pre- 
sidents. ‘ 

Do pd Richard Courtney his Taylor 
bill in full this date . 

Stable expenses pd Jno Rehineon 1 in full 
to Sept 1. 

House expenses od for Sandry jobs 
Smith’s work done to this date in the 
house , 

Do pd French Conteuthene: for family 
table ornaments . 

Pd Rich* Courtney on nscet of P. Ken- 
nedy ee 


———- SIst 
Sundries 
Contg Exp’s pd. Thos Dobson his accot. 
of Stationary in full to this date 
Do pd. M Mary for dressing Mrs Wn 


46.67 
25.60 
8.82 
6.72 
2.23 


11. 


17.30 


25.60 


28.50 


507.82 
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Do pd freight of a bann box & 2 dress- 

ing boxes to Alexa. . . , 36 
Do pd B. Gallagher for china & gies . 88.50 
Do pd Thos Bradley for tinning kitchen 

utensils . . - 14.17 
Cont’gt Exps. pd J 0s Cook his anes of 

Goldsmiths work ete . . . . 25.14 
Do pd R. Coe for brushes for the Seas 26.54 
M*. H Lewis delivd to Dandridge for 

him to buy a Lotteryticket. . . . 7. 
M*. B. Dandridge pd him on accot salary 8. 
House Exps pd H. Sheaff in full for a 

qr cask wine & sundries per accot. . 100.53 
Do pd E & I Pennington in full for Sugar 72.78 
Do pd B. W Morris for Porter. . . 45.60 
Do pd B Dorsay for coffee & sugar . . 8.27 
Do pd Dean Timmons for Soap . . . 6.13 
Do pd Acquila Jones for vinegar. . . 5.83 © 
Do pd Dr Bass for orange waterete . . 14.87 


Contg Exp* pd Mrs Tarbet on accou’t of 
Mrs Washington . . . . 477.92 
Tobias Lear pd. him salary from 4 March 
to4Sept. ... 400. 
Conting* Exps. delivd Le A. ‘Washing. 
ton to buy sundry Books as per rec* 
omittdthe 9thinst . . .. . . 23.19 


[End of Acco“ Kept by T. Lear.] 


September 2nd 1798. 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Conting’t Exps pd James Reynolds for 2 
picture frames . . 3.33 
Do p’d Lau Mary for a gold watch chain 
& a ring for Miss Custis . . . 15. 
Do delivered Lau. A. — to pay 
his hair dresser. . . ‘ 2. 
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Do delivered do for 8 weeks pocket money 
Samuel Fraunces delivered him to pur- 
chase sundries for the House 


jh ——_—_— 


Contingt Exps Dr. to Cash 
Deliv’d Molly by order to ee a pr 
shoes 
deliv’'d Wm Ocberns je pay for 2 ae silk 
hose for Mrs W. 
pd for Soame Jennings’ Internal Evi- 
dence for do . 


—___—_— 6th 


Cash Dr to the Treasury of the U.S. 
Rec‘d for the a/e of the President 


——-— 6th ——_——— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps. pd J. Phile for 2 hands 


& 2 prs hose for Martin 

Do pd Richd Marlay for 2 prs sandals 
for Mrs Wash" . : 

Do pd. for a leather trunk for Mrs Wash" 

Contingt Exps pd Kid & Co for 2 dressing 
boxes to send to Eliz & Patty Custis 
by order of Mrs Wash . 

Do gave Oney by order to buy a a - 
shoes a 

House Exp pd Lewis List 4 &@ mos w ages 


7th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps deliv’d Wm Osborne to 
buy a telescope case for the President 
Do pd Mrs Tarbet for 2 pss ribbon for 
Mrs. Washington 2% 
Stable expenses pd for 53 bhs Oats 





8. 


147.14 175.47 


1.50 


3.33 
19.43 24.26 
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9th 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contingt Exps delivd L. A. Washington 

to pay his expenses in going to Virginia 25. 
Do pd Chs Kirkham for 9} yds muslin 

for Mrs Washington .... . 12.34 
Do lent Wm Osborne by order of the 

President to be repaid in one year . 100. 
Do for altering abootfor John .. . 25 
Do pd for fishing tackle for Master 

Custis ... 50 
Do pd J. M. Barthelny for tenching 

Miss Custis French . 
Contingt Exps delivd the President 

when going to Virginia 75 guineas 

weights equal to 355;,, D* & bank 

notes to the amot of 200 Doll making 555.11 
House Exp’s pd Geo Beard on acct 

wages . . . e a « wo oh 
Do pd Mary Bailey Ca oo 5. 
Do pd Patty Chaning on acct of wages 
Do pd Jno Gaceer on accot do. . . 20. 
Do pd Eliz Warner in full to 1st Oct 
Do pd Wm Osborne in full do . .. 35. 
Do pd Ann Emerson on accot ‘ 
Do pd Eliz Simpson 2 mos wages . . 10. 
Do pd Lewis List a mos wages . . . 7. 
Do pd Jos Burke amos wages . . . - 865.53 





—— 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Sam] Fraunces, delivd him to purchase 
sundries for the house ... . . 181. 
Ho Exp pd him onaccot wages . . . 75. 
Contg Exps pd for a book for Mrs 
re a 25 256.25 
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November 11th 1798. 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

Saml Fraunces, delivd to him at the Bank 
of the U. 8S. on accot of the President 
from 10 Sept to 6th inst ; 

Do pd him in full of his weekley accot to 
the day 

Contingt Exps va for oundey extislen 
while in Virginia for the President’s 
accot as per Memo book 

Do pd for Ditto as per do ‘ 

Do pd for a quire of paper, Inkotend ke 
at Germantown . 

Do pd for making a Coatee ond overalls 
for Lewis List , 

House Exps pd Lewis List on ‘genet 
wages while at Alexa to buy a pr hose 

Do pd Mary Bailey 2 mos wages ; 

By Dandridge pd for sundry articles for 
him at Alexa 

Cash Dr to the Treas. of the U. ‘States 

recd for accot of the President ‘ 

Cash Dr to the President, reed at Mt 
Vernon 


16th 
Sunds Dr to Cash 
House Exps pd Lewis List 2 mos wages 
Contg Exps pd travelling Exps in a es 
to Lebanon and Lancaster : 


——— 18th 


Sund’s Dr to Cash 

House Exps pd Fred Herman in full for 

1} weeks board & lodging of the Pres- 
ident & B D—Candles ete per rect 

Do pd John Merkel for board and lodg- 


.82 
10. 


18.67 291.51 


2000. 


86.38 


14. 


29.17 43.17 
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ing Lewis & Austin 13 weeks—and 
for washing . . . 15.82 
Contg Exp pd Christ Wirtz for cloth 
and trimmings for stable suit for 
- ee eae er ae 


wm ———_____ 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contgt Exps. pd for putting a lock on 
the door of the Presidents room at 
Ger.town 
House Exps. pd Patty Channing « a mos 


wages ‘ ; 
Do pd. Jos Burke a mos wages 


21st ——_-_——— 


House Exps. Dr. to Cash 
Pd. for a bottle of old Spirits . 


——_———— 22nd ————_—_ 
Sund’s. Dr. to Cash 
House Exps pd fora dozeggs . 
Contg* Exps pd. Wm Bringhurst a 
by M* Randolph express to Col? 
Franks at Nazareth with a letter 
relative to renting his house in Ger- 
mantown for the Presid‘. 


23rd 
Sundry Exps. Dr to Cash 
Saml Fraunces deliv’d him the 20 inst 
to discharge sundry bills bro’t in dur- 
ing the Presidents absence . . . 78.73 
Do. delivered him this day to purchase 
sundries for the house . . 73. 
Do delivered him this day to purchase 
sundries for the House - 
Stable Exps pd for 15 bush of oats . 
Do pd Christ Kauck for Oats & bran 
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furnished during the Presidents 
absence. . . « « 
Contg’t Exps. pd J ‘Phile for sundry 
articles of clothing for the Dutch 
girls. . 28.35 
Do pd Mary Haw kine for whitew eshing 
the house... 15.20 
House Exps pd Dean Timmons a bill 
for Soap & Candles . . . . . . 29.58 408.21 


—___. %th —__—— 


House Exps Dr. to Cash 
P’d for 10} cords Hickorywood and 
warfage eae 


27th —- — 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

House Expenses pd. P. Kennedy on 
accot wages . . 

Do pd Jno Shee Esq. treneucer of ‘the 


City a years rent, due the Ist Oct. 
last for the House occupied by the 
President . . . _e« »« soo 
Stable Exps pd for 30 bash Oats. . . 10. 1346.33 
Cash, Dr to the Treasury of the U.S. 
rec'd for the Presidents use . . . . 1000. 


—_——— 28th - — 
House Exps Dr to Cash 
pd Wm Bockius per accot in full for 
dinners liquors ete furnished at Ger- 
mantown as per rect. . . . . 650.46 
pd for sawing and carrying in 2? wood 1.38 51.84 


—_———. 29th 


House Exps Dr to Cash 
pd for ? cord eed wood bot the 19th 


inst 
VOL. XXX. ia 
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30th —- 

Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contingt Exps pd. for 2 pair hose for 
Austin 

House Exps. pd Gea Bringhurst ‘te 

Indian Corn for the fowls at German- 
town 

Do pd D* Meridith in fall for ‘Bread 

furnished for the House in German- 
town 


December 2nd 1792. 


Sundry Exps Dr to Cash 
House Exps pd for 153 Cords Oak wood 
including wharfage & hauling & for 
hauling 10} cords hick’y. 
Do pd for carrying in and piling 254 
cords ° 
Contingt Exps. refanded Bherpe De- 


laney Esq so much pd by him for 
freight for a box for the President 


3rd 
House Exp. Dr. to Cash 
pd for 12% cords hickory wood warf- 
age & hauling 
pd for sawing 234 cords hickory @ 4/6 & 
153 of Oak @ 3). , 
4th —————_ 

Sunds Dr. to Cash 
Stable Exps pd. for 2 Shovels . ‘ 
Conting Exps pd for bringing Miss 

Custis Harpsichord from the Custom 
House : kk & ee 4s 
Do _ deliv’d the President to send 
to Mrs Washington on her way from 
Virginia a 


85. 


20. 8 105. 8 
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Do pd Ch: Byerly for cooking done to the 
23 Nov F 

Do Thomas Passmore for the _—* dens 
to 23 Nov 


——_—— 9th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Sam’l Fraunces deliv’d him to purchase 
sundries for the House ° 
House Exps. pd 8. Fraunces a qr wages 
due Ist Jan next 
Do pd Ann Emerson a qr. wages due 
31st inst. 
Do pd G. Zepperwick for Soap and 
Candles 
Contingt Exp. pd Ben F. Bache for in- 
sert’g an advertisement in his Ga- 
zette in Aug last 


—_—_— lh —__ 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

House Exp’s pd for 94 Cords wr 
wood & warfage 

The President’s accot proper my a draft 
of Jno F. Mercer in favor of Jas. 
Stuart 

Contingt Exps. va for tuition of G. W. 
P. Custis 1 qr. french 

Do pd Sharpe Delaney collector duties on 
Harpsicord;} imported for Miss Elea 
Custis. 


11th 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
The President’s accot proper pd for 
grafts of trees to send to Mt. Vernon 
Do pd for Leather to send to Do 
Stable Exps pd for 17} bush oats 


4.67 


1.61 


27.34 491.06 
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House Exps pd for hauling and piling 
9} cords of wood 

Do pd for carrying in 123 do 

Do pd Pat Kennedy on acco wages 

Contingt Exps delivd L. A. Washington 
4 weeks pocket money 

Do pd for Moores Journal in Frence for 
Mrs. Wash" 

Contingt Exps. pd. Lowi is List his exps 
incurred in going to Virginia for Mrs 
wax ss 

Do deliv’d John to defray his expenses 
in going to meet Mrs. Washington 


a AER - 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contingt Exps pd for Careys accot of 
the Malignant fever for Mrs Wash- 
ington 

Do pd for a pair of shoes for Beery 

Stable expenses p’d for 25 bush Oats 
Do pd for 42} bush Do 


ee 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

Saml Fraunces deliv’d him to — 
sundries for the House 

M’. H. Lewis pd for No 16 of Carey’ 8 
Geography and for the President and 
Mrs. W. 

Do pd for Virgil for Mr, ‘Custis 

House Exps pd Joe Burke a mos wages 

Do pd for 14} cord siig ie wood and 
wharfage . — . 


oe 


Contigt Exps Dr to Cash 
Delivd Master Custis to buy a Latin 


6.88 
2.55 
2. 


4. 


1: 
7. 


88.82 220.48 
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Exercise book . . . a .50 
Delivd Do to pay for a Greek grammer .38 88 


———— 18th 


Sundrs Dr to Cash 
Stable Exps pd for 294 bush Oats. . . 10.20 
Do pd for65}bushDo . . .. . . 22.56 
Do pdfor173 bush Do .. . 59.42 
House Exps. iit for hauling 144 conde 
wood . . . & a 7.12 
Do pd for carrying in ie. — 2.88 
Contg’t Exps pd Jas. McAlpin kon A. 
Washington’s accot of tayloring . . 86.64 
Do deliv’d the President for change 6. 194.82 
Cash, Dr the Treasury of the U. 8. ree’d. 
for the use of the Presid’t . . . . 1000. 
Ree’d for Do at the Bank of the U.S. 
the beginning of Sept but did not get 
a war’t till now on accot of the illness 
of the See’y of the Treasury at the 
Oe 5 6 + ew ee hs 2 ne 


—_—__——_ MA ———— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Conting. Exp pd for a sett of Shoe 
brushes 
Do p’d Oliver Wolcott Esq. ‘for 80 re 
advanced by him to R. W. Carter son 
of Chas Carter of Fredricksburg 
House Exps pd. Mary Baily a mo* wages . 105.88 


— lst 
Sundry Expen’s Dr. to Cash. 


House Exps p’d Fred Sliker in full for 
glazing etc . 


Stable exp’s pd for 38 bash Oats ‘ 
Contg Exp. gave Molly to had a pr. 
shoes, by order . ‘ 
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Do p’d for two copies of No 17 Careys 
Geography for the President & Mrs 
Washington . ‘ 

M’ H. Lewis pd for No 17 of do for him 

Contg Exps delivd Lau A. Washington 
to pay for a copy of Do No 16 & 17 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 

Contingt Exps pd for freight of 2 bbls 
appels from New York ‘ 

Do pd for 2 ivory thimblas for Mrs. 
Washington and Miss Custis é 

Contingt Exps. p’d Sarah Courtney in 
full for taylors work done by her late 
husband ‘ 

House Exps p’d for 9 ‘Cords Melony 
wood, wharfage & hauling 

Do pd for carrying in the same 

Sam’l Fraunces delivd him to purchase 
sundries for the house 


— 24th ——_—_—_—__ 


Contingt Exps Dr to Cash 
pd for 2 pr stockings for Martin & Henry 
Gave a poor woman by the Presidents 

order 


—_———s. GOR — 


Contingt Exps Dr to Cash 
pd John Fenno in full for his Gazette 
published twice a week 
Gave Moll to buy stockings for herself & 
Oney by Mrs W’s order . 
Gave Oney to buy shoes by order of D 


75.50 


65.12 
1.80 


222.09 366.51 
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snap — ee 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps delivd the President to 
send to two distressed French women 

at New Castle 
D° Jacob Cox a pr Silk hese for ‘the 
President . . 
House Exp’s-p’d G. Beard a@ qrs. » wages : 
Stable Exps. gave John to _ grease for 
the horses feet ee 


ae 
Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contingt Exps pd Thos Dobson for the 
11th Volume of the Encyclepedia . 

D° pd for 2 Copies of Divine Music for 
Miss Custis 

D° pd Eliz Rhodes for wool. dene. for 
Mrs W- by order 

D° pd the Carriage of L. A. Washington’: 8 
trunk from Alexa to Phil* : 

D° deliv’d L. A. Washington to pay for 
six Nos of Carey’ s Geog. . 

D° pd for 2 copies of No 18 of do tor the 
President and Mrs. Washington 

M' H. Lewis pd for 1 do for him. 


———— 80th a+ 
Saundries Dr to Cash 
Sam’! Fraunces delivd him to purchase 
sundries for ye House. . . 108.65 
Contingt Exps pd Jno Dunlap for ‘the 
Am Daily Advertiser to 15th Sept 
ee 5.67 
D° p’d do for inserting an n advertisement 
in August lat . . . 1.30 
House Exps. pd for 3 sets, ton China & 
6chocolateCups ..... . . 102. 
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———. Slat —— 

Cont’gt. Exps Dr to Cash 

Deliv’d Lau A. Washington to buy locks 

for his desk ete. . + ta eye lel 

D° paid for 2 pocket almanacks for the 

year 1794 for the President and Mrs W. 

To the Treasury of the U. States ree’d 

on accot of the Presidents Compen- 
sation 


(To be continued.) 
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ATKINSON FAMILIES OF BUCKS COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY OLIVER HOUGH, 


[There were two distinct families of the name of Atkinson, both of 
considerable note in the annals of Bucks County, but not related to 
each other in any degree known to their founders; (though it is possible 
they may have had a common origin many generations back in Eng- 
land). One descended from Thomas Atkinson, a minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who came from Yorkshire, in 1681; and the other 
from the brothers Christopher and John Atkinson, of Lancashire, who 
sailed for Pennsylvania in 1699, both dying during the voyage, but 
whose surviving children (and the wife of Christopher) arrived in the 
province and settled in Bucks County. As many erroneous statements 
have been written and printed concerning these families, some writers 
confusing the two where Christian names were alike, this sketch is de- 
signed to give an accurate account of several of the earlier generations 
of each, and call attention to and correct such errors as have found 
their way into print or into manuscripts deposited in public places. 

In 1890, Mr. John B. Atkinson, of Earlington, Kentucky, published 
a small book, entitled The Atkinsons of New Jersey. This was pri- 
marily a sketch of his own family, descended from William Atkinson, 
who settled in or near Burlington, West New Jersey, about 1683, and 
married March 9, 1686, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Curtis; and 
the genealogy of this line is given quite correctly. 

But the book also contains more or less brief accounts of other Atkin- 
sons early settled in West Jersey, and the Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Atkinsons as well; and in these accounts, Mr. Atkinson having evidently 
made little or no personal investigation into their subjecis, tradition, 
and in at least one instance, imagination, have apparently been drawn 
on. (In justice to Mr. J. B. A., it should be mentioned that his 
sketches of the Atkinsons not of his own family, were largely made up 
from some notes hurriedly put together by the late Judge Clement, 
usually a very careful genealogist, but who, in this instance, accepted a 
good deal of hearsay information, not having time to properly verify 
the same). These accounts are biographical, not genealogical, (with 
one exception, noted below). Their subjects are, (the sequence below 
is not that of the book): 
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(A). James and Thomas Atkinson, from Belfast (though said 
to have been Scotchmen), in ship Antelope, 1681. They are not 
stated to have been brothers, but that is the inference. Both event- 
ually settled in West Jersey, and James married the widow of 
Mark Newby, in 1684. J. B. A. gives a fanciful word-picture of 
their landing and immediately subsequent actions, and attributes 
to them personal characteristics he could hardly have had any 
means of knowing. (This is mentioned with all respect to Mr. 
Atkinson, and only as a necessary step in the correction of error, 
since it parallels a similar treatment of the progenitors of one or 
the Bucks County families in his book.) 

(B). Christopher and John Atkinson, founders of one of the 
Bucks County families; this account is almost totally incorrect; it 
will be taken up in detail under the proper head below. 

(C). Several William and Thomas Atkinsons, of West Jersey, 
not identified with any of the foregoing; Timothy Atkinson, who 
settled in Maryland; and a number of other early Atkinsons not 
known to be related to any of those above. None of these is 
treated of at any length. 

(D). Samuel Atkinson, of Chester Township, Burlington County, 
West Jersey. He was son of Thomas, of Bucks County, Penna., 
though J. B. A. fails to so identify him. This is the one excep- 
tion mentioned above in which some genealogy is given, (two 
generations); the said genealogy, as well as the speculations re- 
garding Samuel’s parentage, containing some mistakes, which will 
be corrected under the caption ‘‘Samuel Atkinson,” in the Thomas 
Atkinson line, below. 

In the book Isaac and Rachel Collins, (Phila. 1893), Appendix, 
pages 149-150, there are some radical errors in the issue of Samuel 
Atkinson (son of Thomas), as well as in the genealogical sketch of the 
Stacy family, into which he married; these will be noted below. 

In the MSS. Collections of Isaac C. Martindale, in the library of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. 6, the two Bucks County fam- 
ilies are greatly confused, and some wrong dates given; these will be 
noted and corrected in the proper places. 

THE Penna. Maa. Hist. & Broa., vol. XI, pp. 309-317, has Records of 
the Hall Family, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, copied from the bible origin- 
ally belonging to John Hall, whose third wife, Hannah, was grand- 
daughter of Thomas Atkinson, the minister. Notes to this record have 
some errors regarding both Thomas Atkinson and his son William, 
which will be corrected in their individual sketches; also in the related 
Radcliffe family, for which see Note E hereafter; and on page 315 
occurs the error that Christopher Atkinson settled in Bucks County.] 
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PART I. 
Tue Tomas ATKINSON FAMILY. 


I. Joun Atkinson, (the father of Thomas), by the state- 
ment of his daughter-in-law,' was of Thrush-Cross, in 
Yorkshire, England. The identification of this place was 
somewhat difficult, but it is now known to be a township 
at present called Thruscross (and sometimes Thurcross), 
containing a small village of the same name. Samuel 
Lewis’s Yopographical Dictionary of England, 3rd edition, 
(London, 1838), thus describes it : 

“THURCROSS, a chapelry, in the parish of Fzwston, 
Lower Division of the wapentake of CLaro, West Riding of 
the county of York, 9 miles (w. by s.) from Ripley, con- 
taining 601 inhabitants.” 

The 5th edition of Lewis, (London, 1845), gives the name 
as Thruscross,? and describes it: 

“ THRUSCROSS, or West-Enp, a chapelry, in the par- 
ish of Fewston, union of Patetzey-Briper, Lower division 
of the wapentake of Ciaro, W. riding of York, 10 miles 
(N. N. w.) from Otley; containing 576 inhabitants. The 
chapelry comprises the hamlets of Bramley-Head, West- 
End, Low-Green, Thruscross-Green, and Rockingstone-Hall, 
and contains about 6340 acres.” 

The same edition of Lewis, article “ Fewston” (parish), 
states that the parish contains the townships of Blubber- 
houses, Clifton with Norwood, Fewston, Thurcross and 


' Jane Atkinson, in her Testimony concerning her late husband 
(1687), published in A Collection of Memorials, etc. (Phila., 1787), page 
10, and in The Friend (Phila., 1854), vol. XXVII, p. 172. These 
are mentioned more fully in the text further on. 

* Though the map of Yorkshire accompanying this edition has it 
Thurcross, being doubtless printed from the same plates as that in the 
8rd edition. Also under article ‘‘Fewston,’’ in same edition (quoted in 
text below), it is spelled Thurcross. 
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Great Timble; that the parish church was St. Lawrence’s ;? 
and that there was a chapel of ease at Thurcross. 

In a gazetteer of Yorkshire, by Edward Baines,’ pub- 
lished in 1822, Thurcross is given as a township in the 
parish of Fewston, wapentake of Claro, and liberty of 
Knaresborough, 5 miles south of Pateleybridge.* 

From the above it would appear that the township, the 
civil division of the parish, was identical with the ecclesias- 
tical chapelry; a parish being always a civil, as well as 
an ecclesiastical, unit of division.‘ This locality was all, 
in former times, within the Forest of Knaresborough.° 


1 The 8rd edition says that the parish church was St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, so the name must have been changed between 1838 and 
1845. The earlier one was probably the name in John Atkinson’s time. 
The 38rd edition also mentions the chapel at Thurcross. 

2 History, Directory and Gazetteer of the County of York ; volume 1, 
West Riding; by Edward Baines; Leeds, 1822. This is practically a 
gazetteer only, and must not be confused with the four volume history, 
Yorkshire, Past and Present, by Thomas Baines, (no date, about 1870). 

5 In vol. 14, Yorkshire Arch. & Top. Journal, there is mention of a 
Thurcroft in Yorkshire, probably in Claro wapentake, which about 1750, 
was the seat of William Beckwith; this might be our Thurcross, or 
perhaps only the name of Beckwith’s estate. In some of the church 
registers, etc., of the shire, occasionally occurs the family name of 
Thriscross, sometimes Thurscrosse ; this family no doubt in early times 
owned land in the township, taking their surname from the place. 

* For some explanation of these names for divisions and subdivisions 
of English counties, see the description of Knaresborough, below. Those 
of Yorkshire are especially difficult of understanding to the uninitiated. 

5 From Thomas Allen’s History of Yorkshire, (London, 1831), vol. 
III, p. 396, we glean the following: The forest of Knaresborough ex- 
tends from East to West, upwards of 20 miles, and in some places is 8 
miles in breadth. By the general survey completed in 1086, we find 
there were then only 4 townships in the forest, viz., Birstwith, Fewston, 
Beckwith and Rosset. In 1368 there appear to have been 3 principal 
towns [townships] and 16 hamlets : 

1. Thruscross, with its seven hamlets, Hill, Bramley, Padside, 
Thornthwaite, Menwith, Holme, and Darley ; 

2. Clint, with its five hamlets, Birstwith, Fellescliffe, Fearnhill, 
Hampsthwaite, and Rowden ; 
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The village of Thruscross is about 13 miles west from the 
town of Knaresborough; within about 20 miles around it 
are the other well-known towns of Ripon, Ripley, Otley, 
Keighley, Skipton, Settle, Masham and Aldborough, from 
several of which Friends came to Pennsylvania. 

While John Atkinson might have lived in any part of 
the township, his residence was most likely in the hamlet 
or village of the same name, called in one place above 
Thruscross—Green; for had he lived in some other part, 
his daughter-in-law would probably have used the name of 
the nearest hamlet, rather than that of the township. This 
place we must take to be his residence during the time (or 
most of it) within his daughter-in-law’s knowledge, say from 
her marriage, 1678, till her Testimony was written, 1687; 
but from the fact that his son was born at Newby, he must 
have lived some time at that place; whether this residence 
was only temporary, or whether John Atkinson himself 
was born there, we have no evidence now at hand; the 
latter supposition seems the most plausible. However, from 


a date given in Besse’s Sufferings (see below), he appears to 
have moved to Thruscross or its vicinity when this son was 
quite a young child, before 1659; and no doubt continued 
there till his death. 

From our present scanty means of judging, he was seem- 


3. Killinghall, with its four hamlets, Beckwith, Rosset, Bilton, and 
Harrogate. 

The names of the townships of 1086 have become those of hamlets in 
1368, except Fewston, which disappears ; but Fewston as both township 
and parish appears again later. Baines’s Yorkshire Past and Present, 
vol. II, p. 609, says that the Forest was formerly divided into 11 con- 
stabularies, of which Thruscross was one. In a list of assessments for 
1584, we find Thurscrosse (another spelling), in ‘‘ Libertat’? de Knares- 
burge,” assessed at four shillings. (J. Horsfall Turner's Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, vol. i, p. 147, year 1888.) 

Rev. Francis Hutchinson, D.D., in his Historical Essay on Witch- 
craft, (London, 1718), p. 35, mentions a prosecution in 1622, by ‘‘ Ed- 
ward Fairfax of Fuyston’’ [Fewston] ‘‘in the Forest of Knasborough, 
Esq.’’ This brings us down to about John Atkinson’s time. 
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ingly in fairly comfortable circumstances. A recent writer’ 
emphasizes the point that most of the early converts to 
Quakerism were persons of consideration in their localities, 
those in the country districts belonging largely to the land- 
holding or “ squire” class ; the arrangements of the meetings 
being “ only adapted for those having their time at their 
own command.” Our increasing knowledge of those Eng- 
lish Quakers who came early to Pennsylvania strongly cor- 
roborates this. While in the absence of any record to such 
effect, the presumption is against his being asquire himself, 
he may have been a smaller landowner, or a yeoman a gen- 
eration or two from gentle blood ; though his name does not 
appear on any of the printed pedigrees of the gentle families 
of Yorkshire.? 


1 C. D. Sturge, in Journal of Friends’ Historical Society, vol. i, p. 90, 
(London, 1904). 

? If he were grandson, or even son, of a younger son, his name would 
be unlikely to so appear. The pedigrees of Yorkshire Atkinsons to be 
found in print are, however, very few ; those known to the writer are 
only four: Atkinson of Skelton (Bulmer wapentake, North Riding), 
in Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665-66, Surtees Society’s vol. 36, 
(1859) p. 364; Atkinson of Leeds, in Ralph Thoresby’s Ducatus Leod- 
iensis, 1st ed. (Lond, 1715), p. 80, 2nd ed. (Leeds, 1816), p. 76; Atkin- 
son of Little Cattall, in St. George’s Visitation of 1612, (published by 
Joseph Foster, Lond. 1875), p. 489; and the family descended from 
Myles Atkinson, buried 1687/8, in J. Horsfall Turner’s Yorkshire 
County Magazine, vol. III (1893), pp. 180-182. Little Cattall, the seat 
of one of these families, was in the wapentake of Claro, in which John 
Atkinson lived, but the pedigree ends too early for him, even if he 
belonged to that family. Joseph Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees has the 
names of a number of Atkinson’s intermarried with other families, 
though no Atkinson pedigree ; from this and many other references we 
find that there were quite a fair number of Atkinsons among Yorkshire 
gentry, whose pedigrees have not been published, one of which might 
have included John Atkinson. There was a gentle family of Atkinsons 
at Hatfield-Woodhouse, in township and parish of Hatfield, wapentake 
of Strafforth & Tickhill, whose heads were, about 1700, Richard, Sr., 
and his son Robert ; no pedigree of this is known. In the same wapen- 
take was Wentworth-Woodhouse, the seat of Sir William Wentworth, 
and his son the celebrated Sir Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of Strafford ; 
Sir William’s wife was Anne Atkinson, but she was not of a Yorkshire 
family, being daughter of Robert Atkinson of Stowell, Co. Gloucester. 
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John Atkinson was among the earliest converts to the 
Society of Friends in Yorkshire; his daughter-in-law’ calls 
him “an honest Friend.” The following extract from Besse’s 
Sufferings of Friends, is presumed to refer to him, though 
there were other Friends of the same name in the vicinity: 

Vol. Il, p. 97, Year 1659. “In the same Month of 
November, John Atkinson, of Finston, was summoned to ap- 
pear at a Manour-Court, at the Suit of Several Impro- 
priators, for Tithe: Accordingly he appeared personally, 
yet his Appearance was not accepted, but he was fined, and 
had his Goods taken away to the Value of 41. About the 
same time, Agnes Atkinson, as she was passing about her 
Business through a Grave-yard, was met by a Priest, who 
without Regard either to Law or Equity, under Pretence of 
Tithes due to him took from her six Yards of Cloth by 
Force, and kept it.” 

Agnes may have been John’s wife, of whose name we 
have no other record. The name Finston is probably a slip 
of the pen (or type) for Fewston (spelled Fiuston; compare 
Fuyston above); no such place as Finston having been 
found. Besse, in volume II, chapter on Yorkshire, men- 
tions a number of Atkinsons, among them a John several 
times, but it is doubtful if any of these were our subject or 
his relatives.’ 


' In her Testimony ; see previous footnote. 

2 Page 101. Among the names of 229 persons imprisoned in the 
West Riding in 11th and 12th months, 1660, for refusing to take oaths, 
were those of Edward, George, John and Robert Atkinson. Page 110. 
Among 20 committed to York Castle in 1664, was Edward Atkinson ; 
these were taken from a meeting at Thomas Taylor’s in Sedbergh. In 
the same year, among those fined for not contributing to the charges of 
the county militia, were : John Atkinson, 6 s., and Edward Atkinson, of 
Bradley, £2. In 1665, Robert Atkinson suffered distress of tithes, £10. 
Page 120. In the year 1668, Edward Atkinson of Sedbergh, had goods 
worth about £1, 1s. taken for ‘‘steeple-house-rates.” The places 
mentioned, though all in the West Riding, were a considerable distance 
apart, so even those of the same name may not have been the same per- 
sons. Sedbergh is 40 miles northwest from Thruscross; Bradley (or 
Bradleys Both) is 12 miles southwest from Thruscross. 
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Some years later, when the persecutions died down and 
meetings were regularly established, John Atkinson be- 
longed to the Knaresborough Monthly Meeting. The 
meeting house was in the town of that name, which Lewis 
(83rd ed.) describes : 

“ KNARESBOROUGH, a borough, market-town, and 
parish, partly within the liberty of Sr. Perer’s, East Riding, 
and partly in the Lower Division of the wapentake of CLaro, 
West Riding.” Allen’s History of Yorkshire says: “The 
parish and borough town of KNargsBoroveH is situate 
in the liberties of St. Peter, York and Knaresborough.” 
Baines’s gazetteer says the town is in the parish of Knares- 
borough, wapentake of Claro, and liberty of Knaresborough 
and St. Peter’s in the West Riding. The town which is 18 
miles west from the city of York, is situated on the north- 
east bank of the river Nidd. Knaresborough Forest (men- 
tioned above as including Thruscross), is to the southwest, 
across the river. 


A word as to Yorkshire topography, (to use the English tern), may 
not be amiss, as well as some explanation of the designations 01 its sub- 
divisions. In England the counties are divided primarily into hun- 
dreds; in the northern counties, once occupied by the Danes, their term 
wapentake (originally a division for military purposes) survives, and is 
used instead of hundred. Yorkshire, the largest county in England, 
has first three grand divisions called ridings (North Riding, East Rid- 
ing and West Riding), which in turn are divided into wapentakes. The 
latter are then subdivided into parishes, originally ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, but soon falling into place in the civil scheme; parishes how- 
ever, probably on account of this origin, did not always fall within 
hundred bounds, some overlapping from one hundred into another. 
Large wapentakes were sometimes split into divisions, (as that of Claro 
mentioned above, into the Upper and Lower Divisions); this did not 
interfere with the parishes, each division containing certain parishes. 
.The parishes were composed of groups of townships, which consisted of 
a small town or village with the surrounding land, including other 
smaller villages or hamlets contained therein.’ Besides this com- 


1 In Pennsylvania and other American States, the township is the 
primary subdivision of the county, with well defined boundaries, and 
not dependent for its existence on the villages within it, being in fact 
identical with the English Aundred. In some states, for instance 
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paratively simple system of division, there were others more compli- 
cated. Liberties are tracts of land either excluded from parishes or 
superimposed upon them, and whose limits were frequently uncertain ;' 
they are districts ‘‘ within which certain privileges are granted, or 
whose inhabitants have special rights or immunities;’’ each liberty had 
its special court, and in this was independent of the parish government, 
which came under the manor court. The unions, (Lewis's 5th edition 
mentions Thruscross as in the ‘‘union of Pateleybridge’’), are amalga- 
mations of parishes for administrative purposes ; they were formed early 
in the 19th century, long after John Atkinson’s time. 

Some facts concerning Knaresborough may serve to elucidate the 
above explanations, as well as to present something of its history: The 
name Knaresborough has covered a (1) manor, (2) honour, (3) castle, 
(4) forest, (5) parish, (6) liberty, and (7) borough-town. (An honour is 
composed of several manors, or a principal manor exercising jurisdic- 
tion over subordinate manors, the honour-court supplanting the several 
manor-courts. Wills were formerly filed in the honour-courts. The 
Yorkshire Archeological & Topographical Journal, vol. 10, p. 444, states 
that the wills in the Honour Court of Knaresborough, from 1640 to 
1858, have been transferred to the Wakefield District of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Probate). From Allen’s History (vol. III, p. 395 et seq.) and 


Delaware, the counties are divided into hundreds as in England, and the 
term township not used. In this country we have nothing to correspond 
with the English township idea. Parishes have no status in the civil 
scheme here; where they exist they are the private limits of jurisdiction 
of the several churches. But in some states, formerly French territory, 
as Louisiana, parishes take the place of counties. 


1 See Lewis’s description ot Knaresborough, above, which was 
partly in the liberty of St. Peter’s, East Riding, and partly in the 
wapentake of Claro, West Riding ; and compare Allen, who places the 
town in three separate liberties, those of St. Peter, York and Knares- 
borough. Pepys’s Diary (April 7, 1669), mentions a case at law as to 
‘‘whether the Temple be within the liberty of the City or no’’ (London); 
inferring uncertainty as to limits. 

The term J/iberty is familiar to students of early Philadelphia local 
history, as applied to lands (‘‘ the liberty lands’’ or ‘‘ liberties of Phila- 
delphia’’) laid out immediately surrounding the city proper, but not in- 
cluded in it, nor in the townships composing the rest of the county. The 
liberties in Yorkshire were somewhat, but not altogether the same, for 
we have not only the liberty of Knaresborough, a town, and that ot 
York, a city, but the liberty of St. Peter’s, a church, and the “ Forest 
liberty.” 

VOL. Xxxx.—5 
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other sources we learn that at the period of the Conquest Knaresborough 
was a complete Saxon manor, viz., one township presiding over 10 
others; it comprised the town of that name and ten surrounding vil- 
lages, and was a crown demesne. It was given to Serlo de Burgh, 
Baron of Tonsburgh (in Normandy), who was succeeded by his brother 
John, whose son lost it ; after which the lordship changed hands many 
times. Serlo built the castle, which was the residence of the lords of 
the manor. The manor remained in existence until the Civil War, 
during which the castle was rendered untenable by order of the Parlia- 
ment in 1648. 

The honour of Knaresborough comprised the borough, the Forest (in 
which Thruscross was situated) and the Forest liberty. About the 
time of King John the Forest belonged to the De Sturteville family; 
(it was then technically not a ‘‘forest,’? but a ‘‘chase;’’ a ‘‘forest’’ 
must belong to king or sovereign alone; if it fall into the hands of a 
subject it becomes a ‘‘ chase.’’ )! 


The date of John Atkinson’s death is not known. He 
had at least two children :— 
2. THomAs ATKINSON, b. d. 8. 31. 1687. 


Founder of the Bucks County family. 
8. JOHN ATKINSON, b. d. 3. 2. 1688. 


Went to Pennsylvania with his brother Thomas, who left him by will 
100 acres of land in Bristol township, Bucks County, but as John died 
without issue (and apparently unmarried) within a year thereafter, the 
land reverted to Thomas’s children. John’s death is on the Middletown 
Monthly Meeting register. 

2. Tuomas AtKrnson, son of John Atkinson, was born 
at Newby, in Yorkshire, before 1660. In 1838 there were 
five townships called “ Newby” in Yorkshire,’ (not count- 
ing one called “ Newby-Wisk,” in the North Riding), 
which all seem to have borne the name from a much earlier 
period. Three of these, being in the North Riding, may be 
left out of consideration. The other two are in the West 
Riding : 

(a). Newby, a joint township with Clapham, in parish of 


' See also description of the manor and torest of Knaresborough in 
1608, vol. I, p. 233, Yorkshire Notes & Queries, J. Horsfall Turner, 
1888. 

2 See Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 3rd edition. 
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Clapham, Western Division of the wapentake of Staincliffe & 
Ewcross, 7} miles (N. W.) from Settle. This Newby-cum- 
Clapham was 28} miles W. by N. from Thruscross and over 
40 miles from Knaresborough. It is unlikely that this was 
the one in which Thomas Atkinson was born. 

(b). Newby, a joint township with Mulwith, in that part 
of the parish of Ripon which is in the liberty of Ripon, 
Lower Division of the wapentake of Claro; on the river 
Ure ; 3} miles (S. E.) from Ripon. This one was 14 miles 
E.N.E. from Thruscross and about 7} miles N. from Knares- 
borough. Being thus the nearest to both these places, it 
was almost certainly that one mentioned as Thomas Atkin- 
son’s birthplace. It was besides the best known, and was 
generally called simply ‘‘ Newby.” ! 

Thomas Atkinson must have removed with his parents 
from Newby to Thruscross when quite a child; by the time 
of his marriage (1678) he had moved again to Sandwick or 
Sandwith, in Addingham parish, and was there in 1679, 
the last we hear of him till his coming to America.? This 


place has not been identified ; it was doubtless the name of 
a hamlet, not of the importance of atownship. Lewis (3rd 
ed., 1838), says of the parish, (the name of the church in 
parenthesis) : 

“ ADDINGHAM (St. Peter), a parish, partly in the 


1 Tt was not from any large population that it was better known, 
for Lewis in 1838 speaks of it as ‘‘ containing with Mulwith, 39 in- 
habitants,’’ while Allen, seven years earlier, says: ‘‘Newby with Mulwith 
has fifty-two inhabitants ;’’ (perhaps there were still more earlier, in 
Thomas Atkinson’s time). But its principal claim to notice was that it 
contained Newby Hall, built by Sir Edward Blacket, about 1705, long 
after Thomas Atkinson had left there. For description and engraving 
of Newby Hall (in 1831, then the seat of Lord Grantham), see Allen, 
vol. III, p. 376. 

2 A note to Records of the Hall Family, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
PENNA. Maa. Hist. AnD Broa., XI, 316, speaks of ‘‘ Thomas Atkinson 
of Newby, County York, England;’’ as we have seen, he was born 
there, but had moved away long before going to Pennsylvania. I have 
repeated this inaccuracy in a footnote to Richard Hough, Provincial 
Councillor, ibid. XVIII, 33, stating, even more inaccurately, that he 
came ‘‘to Pennsylvania from Newby.’’ O. H. 
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Eastern Division of the wapentake of Starnciirre and Ew- 
cross, and partly in the Upper Division of the wapentake 
of Ciaro, West Riding of the County of York, containing 
2251 inhabitants,” . . . “6 miles (g. by s.) from Skip- 
ton.” Lewis mentions a place of worship of the Society of 
Friends in the vicinity, but does not name it; no doubt 
Beamsley Meeting House, in the township of the same name, 
which possibly also included Sandwick or Sandwith, as 
Thomas Atkinson attended Beamsley Meeting. Lewis (3rd 
ed) has: 

“ BEAMSLEY, a township, partly in that portion of 
the parish of AppineHaM, but chiefly in that portion of 
the parish of Skrpron, which are in the Upper Division 
of the wapentake of Ciaro, West Riding of the county 
of York, 6} miles (g. by nN.) from Skipton.” 

Thomas Atkinson joined the Society of Friends when 
quite young, probably at the same time as his father, and 
was an accepted minister of that body before his marriage 
in 1678, at what must have still been an early age.' Of 


the details of his ministry we have no record.2 Sandwick 
or Sandwith (whatever or wherever it exactly was,) was 
within the compass of Knaresborough Monthly Meeting, in 
whose register the entries of Thomas Atkinson’s marriage, 
etc., were made. 

In 1681, Thomas Atkinson obtained a certificate from 
Beamsley Meeting*® for himself and family, and they 


1 Most of the personal data here and later are from Jane Atkin- 
son’s Testimony ; see previous footnote. 

* Although the gospel labors and sufferings of a Thomas Atkinson 
are mentioned a number of times in Friends’ writings, all so far published 
appear to relate to a contemporary, but much older man, Thomas 
Atkinson, of Lancashire, also presumably a minister. See Note A. 

§ Jane’s Testimony says the Monthly Meeting, but Zhe Friend sketch 
of Jane herself says Beamsley, which as stated above, was the particular 
meeting to which Thomas Atkinson belonged, and one of those con- 
stituting Knaresborough Monthly Meeting. At this time Friends some- 
times obtained certificates from their particular meetings, or meetings 
for worship ; the practice later was for the monthly meeting only to issue 
them. 
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removed to West Jersey, in America, persumably on the 
“Yorkshire purchase” on the upper side of Burlington. 
Their stay here was only temporary, for in 1682 they were 
living in Bucks County, in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
where Thomas bought a plantation in what was afterwards 
Bristol township.’ 

In the formation ot social lines in this new settlement, 
the Atkinsons naturally gravitated into that class of families 
which took the lead in the social and political life of the 
county, and,—most of these being Friends,—in meeting 
affairs also; this is a strong indication that they were of no 
mean extraction abroad, for many of these families had 
solid claims to gentle lineage in England. That his posi- 
tion as a minister of the Society of Friends would have 
given his family this standing without other qualification, 
can hardly hold here, for no mention of him as a minister 
appears on the meeting minutes, and it is likely that ill- 
health prevented any activity in the ministry, after his 
arrival in America; and besides there are sufficient instances 
of persons of obscure origin becoming very worthy in the 
ministry, but receiving no social recognition. Nor was it 
wealth that gave Thomas Atkinson a high place among his 
fellows, for his worldly fortunes were not prosperous, partly 
because of his poor health after coming here, and partly 
owing to his temperament being more that of the religious 
enthusiast than of the business man. He was, indeed, a 
considerable landowner, but the inventory of his estate? 
shows that he had been unable to pay for all of it before his 
death ; and at the Falls monthly meeting of 5 mo. 4, 1688, 

’ A note to Records of the Hall Family, Penna. MAG., XI, 316, states 
that he settled in Northampton township ; it is true he bought land in 
that township also, but the land on which he resided was in Bristol 
township. I have copied this error, in footnote to ‘‘ Richard Hough,’’ 
Penna. Maa., XVIII, 38, O. H. The account of Thomas Atkinson’s 
residences, location of his lands, list of children, etc., on the 54th 
page (front and back), vol. 6, of Martindale’s MSS (at Hist. Soc. of Pa.) 


is so totally erroneous, that it is useless to mention errors in detail. 
* Filed with his will, see below. 
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“ William Biles reported that Thomas Atkinson of Nesha- 
mine! is in want as to his outward concerns, and he and 
some others hath took his condition into their consideration 
and have bought him a cow and a calf—the price is five 
pounds and do desire this meetings assistance toward the 
payment of the said cow and calf; ” on 8 mo. 3 some sub- 
scriptions for this purpose were reported.? Again, shortly 
before his death, Thomas Atkinson himself told the same 
meeting, 7 mo. 27, 1687 that he and his family were very 
weak, and could thresh no corn, nor had any hay for his 
cattle, and desired some assistance from Friends. 


Thomas Atkinson bought, presumably from the Proprietary and soon 
after his arrival, three hundred acres of land, but as no patent, warrant 
nor deed for the same has been found the date and seller’s name are not 
known. This was laid out in what became Bristol township, and was 
the plantation on which he resided. It is shown on Holme’s map in 
Atkinson’s name, but without exact boundary lines. In his will, he 
left 100 acres of this to his brother, John Atkinson, to revert to 
Thomas’s sons, if John died without issue, which is what happened ; 
and the balance of the tract to his wife, Jane, for life, and then to his 
three sons, Isaac, William and Samuel Atkinson. 

At the Falls monthly meeting 9 mo. 8, 16938, ‘‘Jane the wife of 
William Biles proposed the sale of the Plantation she formerly lived 
upon . . . and upon a due consideration of the matter it was by 
this meeting thought most profitable for the children of Thomas Atkin- 
son that it be sold for a valuable consideration and the money its sold 
for be secured at interest to be paid them with the profits arising by 
the said interest as they come of age.” 


’ The region in early times called Neshamina, on both sides of 
the creek of that name, (now spelled Neshaminy), included lands 
afterwards erected into Middletown township, and parts of the adjoining 
townships of Bristol, Bensalem and Northampton. 

* This and other quotations from and references to the various 
meeting minutes, are from the minute books in possession of the clerks 
or other custodians of the Society of Friends. The Falls minute books 
are at the Friends’ Library, (Orthodox), 142 No. 16th St. (16th & Race), 
Philadelphia; they are, men’s minutes, books A to E, 1683-1827 ; 
women’s, three books, 1682/3-1852; some of these are copies, the 
originals being in the Newtown bank. The Middletown minute 
books are kept in the meeting house at Langhorne. 
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At a County Court held 1 mo. 18, 1695/6: “ Adress being made to 
this Court by Phinehas Pemberton on behalf and at the request of Jane 
formerly the wife of Thomas Atkinson but now wife of William Biles 
requesting the approbation of this Court for the disposing of 300 Acre 
of land given to her by her husband Thomas Atkinson by will during 
her natural life and after her decease to his three sons Isaac, William, 
and Samuel. William Biles declared he quit his claim and interest in 
right of his wife.’ 

In pursuance of the above William and Jane Biles made a deed? 
to George Biles (son of William) 4 mo. 10, 1696, for this 300 acres, ‘‘ in 
New Bristol township, taken up by Thomas Atkinson, but never paid 
for by him.” On the same day William Biles gave his bond, to 
Phineas Pemberton and Richard Hough in trust to secure the money to 
the children, and the deed was acknowledged before the court. As 
these sons came of age they executed releases for this land, Isaac’s 
being 4 mo. 11, 1700, William’s 4 mo. 9, 1702, and Samuel’s March 9, 
1707/8; * Isaac’s and William’s were to George Biles, and Samuel’s 
to William Paxson ; (G. Biles had sold to Solomon Warder, and Wil- 
loughby Warder to William Biles, Sr., who sold to Paxson.) 

At the session of the Board of Property, 12 mo. 23, 1701, ° George 
Biles produced this deed of 4 mo. 10, 1696, for 300 acres of land 
in ‘*New Bristol township, Bucks County,” bounded west by John 
Rowland, north by William Dungan, east by Randal Blackshaw, and 
south by Charles Brigham, sold by William Biles and wife Jane, relict 
of Thomas Atkinson ; also Isaac Atkinson’s release ; and requested a re- 
survey to make title to Solomon Warder to whom he had sold it. The 
board ordered him a warrant, and a patent to be issued on the return, 
Biles paying for ‘‘overplus,” and the alienation from the Proprietary 
being further inspected. 

Thomas Atkinson, in his will, empowered his executrix to sell ‘‘ that 
one hundred ackers of land weh I bought of Joseph English.” As no 
deed to Atkinson, nor from his executrix, has been found for this, it is 
impossible to exactly locate it. 

He also bought from the Proprietary a tract in Northampton town- 
ship, laid out for 500 acres. The date of this purchase is unknown, as 
the patent has not been found on record, but the deed for its sale says 


' From Court docket in Quarter Sessions Office, Doylestown. 

? Bucks County Deed Book 2, p. 81. 

* Court Docket and Deed Book 2, p. 82. 

* Bucks County Deed Book 3, pages 20, 104 and 404 respectively. 
Samuel's was not dated, but was acknowledged on the date given above. 

> Minute Book G, Board of Property; Penna. Arch., 2 ser., XIX, 
277. 
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the warrant was dated 6 mo. 25, 1684, and that it was laid out by the 
Surveyor General’s order, 8 mo. 20, 1684. It is shown on Holme’s 
Map in Atkinson’s name, triangular in shape, bounded southwest by 
Job Howell’s and Arthur Cook’s land, northwest by a tract unnamed, 
and east by a road. 

Davis says, (1st ed., p. 355) : “Thomas Atkinson owned five hundred 
acres north of the road leading from Addisville to Newtown, reaching 
six hundred perches northeast of that village’’ [i. e. Addisville]. 
‘‘ Adjoining this tract on the north was John Holme, seven hundred 
acres, which he conveyed to Jeremiah Dungan in 1716.” 

He sold it to Joseph Kirkbride by deed' of 8 mo. 12, 1687, which 
was acknowledged in the County Court 10 mo. 4, by Robert Dove, 
attorney for Thomas Atkinson, (who was then deceased). 

In a list called ‘‘Old Rights’ among the papers in the Land Office 
of Pennsylvania,’ occur the following: 

18. Thomas Atkinson, warrant for 500 acres, dated 5. 26. 1684. 

19. - ” 1 Sep. “« 8. 28. 1684. 

The first is no doubt for the Northampton tract, the figures here for 
month and day being only a transposition of those in the deed (5. 26— 
6. 25). The second may be for some allowance, but just what or where 
is uncertain, as he is not known to have had any tract that size. 


In Bucks County Thomas Atkinson joined Neshamina 
(afterwards Middletown*) Monthly Meeting, on the min- 
utes of which body his name first appears at the meet- 
ing held at Nicholas Waln’s 7 mo. 2, 1684, when he and 
Nicholas Waln were appointed to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing. He was appointed on committees of Neshamina Mo. 
Mtg. on 5 mo. 4, 8 mo. 1, and 11 mo. 7, 1685, and 1 mo. 
4, 1686 [1685/6] after which he transferred his attendance 
to Falls, and was on committees of that meeting 12 mo. 2, 
1686 [Feb. 1687, N. S.] and 4 mo. 7, 1687. At this time 
Friends sometimes transferred this way without certificates 
when the meetings were about equally near their homes, 
though the meeting losing the member generally protested. 


? Bucks County Deed Book 1, p. 132; recorded 10 mo. 15, 1687. 

? Penna. Arch., 3 ser., III, 54. 

* Neshamina Monthly Meeting was first called Middletown on the 
minutes of 3 mo. 2, 1700. Ezra Michener, in his Retrospect of Early 
Quakerism, (Phila., 1860), p. 77, says it was first so called in 1706, 
evidently a slip of the pen or misreading of the manuscript. 
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He was a member of the Grand Jury on 4 mo. 1, 1685, 
but held no public office. We have no specimen of his 
signature; his will and the deed to Kirkbride, of 8 mo. 12, 
1687, were signed with his first initial only, T, he being 
then very ill. 

Thomas Atkinson died 8 mo. 81st, 1687,' at his 
residence in Bristol township, and was most likely buried 
on his own plantation, though possibly in the ground on 
Slate Pit Hill belonging to Falls Mtg.; Middletown Meet- 
ing had no burial ground so early. The Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting published a memorial of him, consisting of 
his wife’s testimony concerning him, in a book entitled 
A Collection of Memorials concerning Divers deceased Ministers 
and others, etc. (Phila. 1787), page 10: 

Jane Atkinson’s Testimony concerning her late husband 
THoMAs ATKINSON. 

He was born at Newby in the County of York, being the 
son of John Atkinson, of Thrush-Cross, was convinced of 
the truth and had received a gift of the ministry before I 
knew him. We were joined in marriage in the year 1678, 
and lived together in love and unity. He was a zealous 
man for the truth, and according to the gift which he had 
received, bore a faithful testimony unto it, of which many 
were witnesses in that country from whence we came. In 
1682 we came into this country, with one consent, and in 
the unity of our dear friends and brethren, who gave a 
good testimony for us, by a certificate from their monthly 
meeting; and my soul hath good cause to bless the Lord, 
and to prize his mercies, whose presence was with us by 
sea and land. Since we came into this part of the world, 
he retained his love and zeal for God and his truth, his 
treasure not being in this world, and as it often opened in 


1 So stated in Jane’s Testimony, and in the probate of his will and in 
the inventory ; Middletown Mo. Mtg. register has 9 mo. 1, but the meeting 
records have in other places been found a day late. The note to 
Records of the Hall Family, quoted above, PENNA. Maa., XI, 316, has 
October 1682, the last figure of the year being a typographical error. 
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his heart, did exhort others to stand loose from things 
which are here below, and diligently seek after those things 
that are above. He was a tender husband, ready to encour- 
age and strengthen me in that which is good. About the 
latter end of the fifth month 1687, he was taken with the 
ague and fever, which much weakened his body, in which 
he continued a considerable time; being well content with 
the dealings of the Lord: His heart was often opened in 
prayer and supplication unto his God, to preserve him in 
patience unto the end of his days, and that none of us 
might think hard of any of those exercises that he is pleased 
to try us withal. At times he would look upon me and 
say, my dear wife, the Lord preserve thee and take care of thee, 
for I must leave thee and go to my rest; with many more 
sweet and heavenly expressions and exhortations, in the 
time of his great weakness, which continued until the 31st 
of the eighth month, when he once more exhorted me to be 
content, and that I would desire his brother (who was then 
absent) to be content also; After which he passed away as 
one falling into a quiet sleep. And as the Lord hath 
hitherto been my strength and my stay in the time of my 
great distress, so the desire of my heart is, that I, with my 
brethren and sisters, who yet remain behind, may also 
finish our course in faithfulness, that in the end we may 
receive the same reward with the righteous that are gone 
before. 
JANE ATKINSON.” 


An account of him prepared by Nathan Kite, in The Friend, 
vol. XXVII, p. 172, (Phila. 1854), includes the above Testi- 
mony, worded slightly differently in some parts, making it a 
little longer, but substantially the same; one additional 
particular being an account of her own illness before her 
husband’s, (contained more fully in memorial of her to be 
given below). It is in this version that Jane speaks of her 
father-in-law, John Atkinson, as “an honest friend.” There 
is an introductory paragraph which speaks of their being in 
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New Jersey in 1681, while Jane says they came to this 
country in 1682, though she may have meant Pennsylvania 
only. 

In his will', dated 8 mo. 10, 1687, proved 3 mo. 21, 
1688, Thomas Atkinson appointed his wife, Jane, executrix, 
and for the better payment of his debts empowered her to 
sell the 100 acres that he had bought of Joseph English. 
To his brother, John Atkinson, he left 100 acres of that 
“tract on which I now dwell,” the same to return to 
Thomas’s children, if John died without issue, (which he 
did). To his wife, Jane, he left the remainder of his real 
and personal estate during her life, and afterwards the re- 
maining part of his home plantation (100 acres of which 
was given to brother John) to his three sons Isaac, William 
and Samuel. The inventory, dated 12 mo. 11, 1687, men- 
tions the 100 acres which Jane was to sell, and among the 
debts in Jane’s account, dated 2 mo. 10, 1689, are £12 owing 
to the Governor for land, and £14, 14s. 11d. to Joseph Eng- 
lish ; the inventory and account are filed with the will. 

Thomas Atkinson married 4 mo. 4, 1678 (O. 8.) under 
care of Knaresborough Monthly Meeting, in Yorkshire, 
Jane Bond’. Neither her parentage nor previous resi- 
dence are known to the writer. 


That she was unusually well 
eLYe Miki ngex educated for a woman of her 
time is proved by some writ- 


ings she hasleft,such as her Testimony concerning her husband, 
as well as the cultivated style of her signature.» She was 


* Bucks County Will Book A1, p. 50; registered 5 mo. 5, 1688. 

? The meeting register is somewhat illegible at this point; some 
copyists have rendered this name Boid, and one Bord, but as these names 
are unknown in the locality, while that of Bond occurs frequently, the 
preference is for the latter. Miles White, Jr., in William Biles, PENNA. 
MaG., XXVI., 353 n, has Boid. The marriage record gives Thomas’s 
residence as Sandwick, while that of the birth of his son Isaac, has it 
Sandwith. 

’ The signature herewith produced is from her bond as executrix, 
filed with her husband’s will. 
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a minister of the Society of Friends, and “is said to have 
had an eminent public testimony.”' On coming to 
Bucks County, she first attended Neshamina (Middle- 
town) Monthly Meeting; on 10 mo. 3, 1684, she and Mary 
Hayhurst were appointed to inquire into the “ clearness ” of 
Joan Comly, whose marriage was proposed with Joseph 
English ; she served on a similar committee 12 mo. 3, 1685. 
After that she attended Falls Monthly Meeting and was on 
committees there 6 mo. 4, and 8 mo. 6, 1686, 5 mo. 6, and 
10 mo. 7, 1687, (and numerous others after her second 
marriage). She attended Middletown Monthly Meeting 
again, but not as a member, 11 mo. 5, 1687, and offered to 
accept the meeting’s order in settlement of a difference that 
had been pending between her husband, lately deceased, 
and Thomas Stackhouse, Jr.; the meeting ordered her to 
pay Stackhouse 30 shillings. Falls made her a representa- 
tive to the Yearly Meeting 7 mo. 1, 1686 and 6 mo. 
15, 1688. 


“In 1687 she was taken very ill, and both she and her 
husband thought she would die. After a time he told her 
he believed she would be raised up again and that he should 
be taken instead. This proved to be true, for that very day 
he became unwell, and, after lingering for eight or nine 
weeks, died; while she, by whom much labor in the mili- 
tant church was yet to be performed, grew stronger and 
stronger.” (White’s William Biles, condensed from The 
Friend’s account of her.) 

Thomas and Jane Atkinson had issue: 

4. Isaac ATKINSON, b. 1.2. 1678/9, d.11.3. 1720/1. Mar.4.23. 
1708, Sarah Hough. 

5. WILLIAM ATKINSON, b. .——. 1681, d. 8.29. 1749. Mar. 
Ist, 2.6. 1704, Mary Hough. 2nd, 4.5. 1722, Margaret Baker. 


6. SAMUEL ATKINSON, b. 5.17. 1685 O. S., d. 2.21. 1775, N. S. 
Mar. 7. 12. 1714, Ruth (Stacy) Beakes. 


Jane Atkinson, widow of Thomas, married, second, 10 


1 White’s William Biles, Penna. MaG., XXVI, 353. 
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mo. 11, 1688, William Biles, of Falls township; ‘they 
were married at the latter’s house. They had no issue. 

William Biles was one of the most noted men in the 
Province of Pennsylvania, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, and a large landowner in Bucks County. He was 
a Provincial Councillor, and many years a member of the 
Assembly, and a Justice of the Bucks County Court. For 
an extended sketch of his life, see William Biles, by Miles 
White, Jr., Penna. Maa. Hist. & Broe., vol. XX VI, pp. 58- 
70, 192-206, 348-359. His children, by his first wife, inter- 
married with the Beakes, Langhorne, Hughes, Blackshaw, 
Yardley and Janney families, all prominent in Bucks 
County, and the distinguished Lambert family of New 
Jersey, and with their connections, constituted a large part 
of the old Colonial office-holding aristocracy of the county. 

After her second marriage, Jane moved, with her chil- 
dren, to her new husband’s plantation in Falls township, 
more directly within the compass of Falls Mo. Mtg., and 
continued her activity in the affairs of that body. 

An account of her life is given in The Friend, vol. 
XXVIII (Phila. 1855), pp. 93, 102. By it she appears to 
have been an acknowledged minister before they removed 
to New Jersey (which this account says was in 1682), and it 
tells some of the particulars given above and below. When 
she married William Biles, “in her he had a faithful help- 
meet, and one well calculated to assist him in his journey 
heavenward.” (White’s William Biles.) At this time she 
began to travel in the ministry of the Gospel, and her hus- 
band generally accompanied her. In 1st mo., 1689, with 
the unity of Falls Monthly Meeting and the approbation ot 
the General Meeting of Ministers, she visited Friends in East 
Jersey and on Long Island. 

“ When George Keith began his quarrel with Friends in 
Philadelphia, he worked insidiously amongst country 
Friends, who had not an opportunity of immediately testing 


’ Register of Middletown Mo. Mtg. 
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the truth of his assertions, and in some instances got up a - 
prejudice against the friends of truth and sound doctrine in 
those who were themselves sound in the faith.” “So it 
was with Jane Biles. She thought for a short time that 
George Keith was a sound Friend and an injured man.” 
“She was not long suffered to remain in that delusion. 
She took to the Select Yearly Meeting, held in the First 
month, 1693, a testimony against George Keith, which 
‘was read and approved.’” (The Friend.) 

On 5 mo. Ist, 1696, she and her husband proposed to 
Falls Monthly Meeting to visit Friends in New England; 
they were granted a certificate and visited those Friends to 
their satisfaction. William and Jane Biles were appointed 
on a committee, 9 mo. 3, 1697, to draw up a Testimony 
“concerning Thomas Janney’s labors and service amongst 
us in the Truth.” 

At a General Meeting ot Ministers in 10 mo. 1699, Jane 
Biles laid before it a concern that had long rested on her 
mind to pay a religious visit to England. William 
Biles opposed her going she being “ but weakly in body,” 
but in 7 mo. 1700 the meeting gave its consent, not consid- 
ering his opposition an obstacle.! On 11 mo. 5, 1700 she 
proposed the same to Falls Monthly Meeting, her husband 
consenting and offering to go with her; Falls issued certifi- 
cates for both 1 mo. 5, 1701 [1700/1]. They sailed early 
in 1701 and went to both England and Ireland. “They 
returned towards the close of 1702, having been absent from 
America something under two years. In giving an account 
of their labors to their Friends at home, they expressed the 
satisfaction they had had in the performance of their duty 
in England and Ireland.” 

“ Jane appears to have been strengthened in her bodily 
health, so as to perform the service assigned her abroad, - 
and after her return, we have evidence that she was for several ‘ 
years able to attend to her religious duties. She frequented 


1 See also White’s William Biles, p. 353. 
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her own Yearly Meeting, and we find her at the Yearly 
Meetings for worship, which were held at divers places. 
Her concern for the promotion of the cause of Truth, led 
her to open in the Select Yearly Meeting, in First Month, 
1706, the case of a venerable Friend who had gone toa 
marriage consummated at the house of one who had 
- separated from Friends.” After hearing the Friend him- 
himself in reply to Jane’s charge, the meeting decided that 
he “ was condemned therein, and that he was mistaken in 
the motion that led him thereto.” 

“ The last service I find Jane Biles engaged in, was in 
the year 1706, but doubtless she continued faithfully labour- 
ing as long as strength and health were afforded.” (The 
Friend.) 

The minutes of Falls Monthly Meeting of 11 mo. 4, 1709 
record: “Our dear friend Jane Biles is deceased.” She 
was buried 10 mo. 21, 1709. William Biles died in 1710, 
and was buried 3 mo. 19. 


(To be continued. ) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 
BY LOTHROP WITHINGTON, 30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W. C., LONDON. 


(Including ‘‘Gleanings’’ by Henry F. Waters, not before printed.) 


(Continued from Vol. xxix p. 319.) 


Witi1aAm Penn Esgre so called Chiet Proprietary and 
Governor of the Province of Pensilvania and the territories 
thereunto belonging. Will 27 May, 1712; provd 4 Novem- 
ber 1718. My eldest son being well provided for by a 
settlement of his Mothers and my father’s Estate, the Gov- 
ernment of my Province of Pennsilvania and Territories 
belonging to the Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer and to 
Will, Earl Poulet so called, on trust as I shall hereafter, 
direct. To my dear wife Hannah Penn and her father 
Thomas Callowhill and to my friends Margaret Lowther, 
my dear sister, and to Gilbert Heathcote, Physitian, Samuell 
Waldenfield,, John Field, Henry Goldney, all living in 
England, and to my friends Samuel Carpenter, Richard Hill, 
Isaac Norris, Samuel Preston, and James Logan, living in 
Pensilvania, all my estate on this trust to convey 10,000 
acres to the three children of my son William—,Maria 
Sprungett, and William, and to my daughter Aubry 10,000 
acres. The rest among my children by my present wife. 
Executrix: Wife Hannah. Witnesses: Sarah West, Su- 
sanna Reading, Thos. Pyle, Robt. Lomax, Robt. West. 
This will I made when ill of a fever at London with a clear 
understanding of what I did then, but because of some un- 
worthy expressions belying God’s goodness to me as if I 
knew not what I did, I do now, that I am recovered through 
God’s goodness, hereby declare it is my last will and testa- 
ment at Ruscome, in Berkshire, this 27" of y* 3m. called 
May, 1712. William Penn. Witnesses present: Elizabeth 
Penn, Thos. Pyle, Thomas Penn, Elizabeth Anderson, Mary 
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Chandler, Jonah Dee, Mary Dee. Postscript in my own 
hand as a farther testimony of my love to my Dr. wife, I of 
my own mind give unto her out of the rents of America, 
viz. Pensilvania, etc., three hundred pounds a year for her 
natural life and for her care and charge over my children in 
their education of, she knows my minde as also that I desire 
they may settle at least in great part in America where I 
leave them so good an Interest to be for their Inheritance 
from generation to generation wch ye Lord preserve 
and prosper. Amen. Wm. Penn. 3. November 1718. 
oath of Simon Clements of St. Margt, Westminster counnty, 
Middlesex, Esqr and John Page, of George Yard in the 
parish of St. Edmund the King, London, gent, to above 
Postscript. Proved by Hannah Penn, 2nd. Grant 16 
February 1726/7. to John Penn, son and administrator of 
goods of Hannah Penn. Tenison, 221. 


Tuomas CALLOWHILL of City of Bristol, Linnen Draper. 
Will 28 November 1711: proved 24 December 1712. Lease 
for 1000 years granted to me by Edward Baugh, White 
drawer; since deceased in St. James, Bristol. Lease for 
1000 years granted me by Edward Baugh Junr. of two 
houses in same Parish, also a lease for 1000 years granted 
me by daughter Hanna towards the south side of the 
Quakers meeting house, in a place called the Fryers, now 
in occupation of Simon Barnes, Daniell Kindall, and Wil- 
liam Timbrell, upon trust to my Kinsman Brice Webb ot 
Bristol, Linnen Draper, and Charles Harford of Bristol, 
merchant, for my wife Hanna and then to granddaughter 
Margaret Penn, daughter of my daughter Hanna Penn by 
her husband William Penn Esqre, and at her decease to her 
Brother John Penn. I Ratify the agreement made between 
me of the one part and Brice Webb and Charles Harford 
and Richard Champion, Merchant ot the other part, con- 
veying to them my property in Bristol, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land,and Pensilvania, or elsewhere. To my granddaughter 
Margaret Penn and her heirs ot Body 4 houses in Broad 

VOL. XxXx.—6 
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Meade in tenure of Richard Hooper, John Ride, and Ed- 
ward Cullmore, my interest in Pensilvania, security for 
£1000 to William Penn, Lands in Caldecott, county Mon, 
security on £100 to Mary Herbert, spinster, sole heir of 
Francis Herbert Esqr. a lease granted by Samuel Price and 
others of the Society of Merchants, houses in Hotwell, Clif- 
ton parish, county Gloucester. Brass works in partnership 
with James Peters, Jeoffrey Pinnell and others in Terren, 
county Salop, Copperworks, same partners, in Colebrooke 
Dale, county Salop, also Packett Boats tradding from Bris- 
tol to New York and other parts of America in partnership 
with Brice Webb, Richard Champion, and others. These 
interests to Brice Webb and James Peters, in trust for my 
daughter Hanna, wife of William Penn, and on farther trust 
to pay to William Penn her husband £26 per annum; also 
a debt of £800 due to them (the trustees) the overplus to 
John and Thomas Penn, their sons. My Brother Walter 
Duffield to pay $25 only of the money he owes me. My 
sister Elizabeth Javeling to pay the money she owes me. 
To my neices Elizabeth Javelin, Duftrell Javelin, Sara Gur- 
ney, and Mary Gurney one piece of gold value 28s. 6d. each. 
To Elizabeth Weekes my late servant one piece of gold. To 
my tenant Simon Barnes 10s. To my ancient friend George 
Whitehead of London, and to Benjamin Coole, Paul Moon, 
and John Pope my friends in Bristoll, 2 pieces of gold each. 
To the poor of the parish where I dwell £5, to be given into 
the hands of Charles Weeks, Gardiner. To bind apprentice 
any son of a poor Friend £10. Residuary Legatee and Ex- 
ecutrix: Wife Hanna. Overseers: Brice Webb, Charles 
Harford. Witnesses: Nicholas Taylor, Ben. Bisse, Jon. 
Gregory. Barnes, 231. 


Tuomas Penrose of Bedminster, County Somerset, Ship- 
wright. Will17 March 1721/2; proved 27June1722. To 
my wife Elizabeth Penrose my manor of Moreton, county 
Somerset, in parish of Compton Martin, also lands at Rudge- 
hill, parish of Winford, county Somerset, in tenure of 
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George Brock, also a tenement called Pages in tenure of 
John Jacob and John Bullock, also lands purchased from 
Thomas Goldney and Richard Hawkesworth, merchants, 
also ditto from Anthony Hodges and George Camplyn, late 
in tenure of John Edington, all which are in the parish of 
Kingston Seymour, county Somerset, lands in parish of 
Clevedon in tenure of John Ashwood, also the White Hart 
in Clifton in tenure of Edward Edwards, to my said wife 
for life, subject to payment of £40 yearly to my son Romney 
Penrose and his heirs, in default of such issue, to my 
daughters Elizabeth, now wife of Edward Lowe, and Anne 
Penrose. After wifes decease, my Manor to my son Rom- 
ney. The Farm bought of Thomas Goldney to my daughter 
Anne. To my wife a Silver Tankard engraved with the 
Name of the Cranfield Frigott. To my son Thomas Penrose 
my house in Bedminster, also a silver tankard marked 
N.B. ) Guardianship and education of my daughter 
T wp. } Anne to my wife Elizabeth. To my brother 
James Penrose £10. To the heirs of my late Brother Bar- 
tholomew Penrose lately Residing in Pennsylvania all money 
he owed me and to his children £5. Residuary Legatee 
and executrix: Wife Elizabeth. Overseers: Christopher 
Shuter Esq. late Mayor of Bristol, and John Etwell of 
Bristol, Doctor and Captaine Edmund Saunderson and Mr. 
Richard Battiscombe. I confirm a contract entered into 
with Robert Knight Esquire, lately treasurer or Cashier of 
South Sea Company for sale of my manor of Morton for 
£7800, of which £1000 to be fulfilled by his heirs, assignees 
or administrators. Witnesses: Tho. Coules, Sidm. Feast, 
Hen. Bampton. Marlborough, 125. 


Tuomas Mason of Cecill County, Maryland, merchant. 
Will 4 November 1731: proved Philadelphia 13 March 
1731; proved in Prerogative Court of Canterbury 6 June 
1782. Only son and heir at law of John Mason, late of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Taylor. To William Carter ot 
Philadelphia £15 current money of America. To my ex- 
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ecutor John Copron of Philadelphia £20 sterling. To my 
sister Mary all my estate Real and Personal including £150 
Sterling bequeathed to me by Amy Lee of Eaton near 
Windsor in that part of Great Britain called England. Ex- 
ecutor: John Copron. Witnesses: Owen Owen, John 
Jones, Francis Sherrard. Bedford, 171. 


Joun Hackett. Will 27 March, 1721; proved 25 Feb- 
ruary 1730/1. IncaseI dye this voyage, I give and bequeath 
to Sister Mary Bolter £5. To Brother Thomas Bolter £5. To 
Brother Thomas Hackett £5, and what remains of my estate 
I give and bequeath to my father John Hackett of the City 
Worcester. In witness whereof I subscribe my name and 
Sett my seal this 27" day of March 1721. John Hackett. 
Witness: Lydia Pocock, Elizabeth Allibon. Proved by 
Thomas Hackett Brother of said John Hackett deceased in 
Pennsylvania in America. Isham, 87. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTER OF EDWARD SHIPPEN OF LANCASTER, 
1754. 


[The following interesting and affectionate letter of Edward Shippen, of 
Lancaster, to his son Edward, later the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
was presented to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Col. Wil- 
liam Brooke Rawle. On the back is endorsed : “Copy—my letter to my 
son Edward Shippen, March 20, 1754,’’ and it is the letter, which the 
text states, ‘‘I have a copy in my own handwriting, which I shall keep 
secret and very safe.’’ ] 

LANCASTER, 20th March, 1754. 


My Dear Son :— 

I now send you by Doctor Boude a Deed to Mr. Joseph 
Marriotte for one Acre & 12 Perches of Land: Receive the 
money being forty Pounds; and as I have promised to 
Joseph to make up his £133.6.8 Legacy, send him up a 
Receipt for said forty Pounds and when that comes to hand, 


he shall give me one for the same. I expect soon to be able 
to raise the remainder. 

I also send you John Denton’s Deed: You will see that 
Doctor Boude is a witness to both of them: Let him prove 
them on sight for his stay is to be but one Day in the City. 
The widow Price the other Witness will be there in a weeks 
time: She is Mr. Hesselius Daughter and lives with her 
Father. Doctor Graeme will owe me £25. or near it on the 
first day of June: dont call for that money yet—I design 
it all for Mr. Nevitte who is making my Stair Case; Pay 
him five Pounds to encourage him to go on briskly and if 
you are scant of money you may give him an Order on the 
Doctor for so much. 

Send Sammy for W™ Gerrard who leased my Orchard and 
ask him for Six or eight Pounds: I have an Acco‘ to settle 
with him, and he will fall more than that in my Debt: he 
and his son William bought two or three Loads of my 
Household Goods up here & I paid him £3 or £4. at one 
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time & I sent him 10 Pounds by the Post: William Ger- 
rard mowed my Six Acres Meadow last year for his own 
use, but I made no price with him; he was to pay ad 
valorem ; he and I never disagree on Settlements. I would 
sell that Meadow, because I want to raise Money to pay to 
Mr. Storke’s Administrators near £300. Sterl*. I always 
asked £42.10. p. Acre for it, but on this occasion I 
would take £40. p. Acre. What did my Bro" Joseph meadow 
(a quarter of a mile further off than mine) fetch at Vendue ? 
and also his Orchard of 8 Acres? If you cant sell my said 
Meadow then you may let some Body cut the first Crop of 
Grass for £5. or £6. which they must be obliged to carry 
off as soon as the Hay is fit & leave the Meadow to myself: 
I wish Mr Marriote would take the first Crop; I would let 
him have it almost at his own price, my views in this, is in 
hopes, that when once he has experienced that Sort of 
Grass, he may become my Chapman. 

My son Jo. & myself rise every morning at about Sun ris- 
ing, having prepared over night, some dry hickory for a 
good fire—we then sit close to our Business till 9 o clock 
and we find that we can do more by that time than in all 
the rest of the Day, as we are afterwards, often interrupted 
in our necessary affairs; neither do we receive Visits, nor 
return any until it is near Sun sett, and we eat so moder- 
ately, without tasting a drop of Strong Liquour; that the 
whole day seems like a long morning to us: And if a best 
friend should happen to come to saunter away an hour or 
two with us, we make it a fixt Rule plainly to tell him, that 
we are engaged, that we cannot possibly wait upon him: 
And then that we may be sufficiently refreshed with Sleep, 
we have agreed upon ten o clock at night for going to Bed, 
and so after eating a light supper and drinking a little Wine 
we lay ourselves down with light Stomachs, cool Heads and 
quiet Consciences. 

Now this Practice I most affectionately recommend to 
you. Your promotion and happiness in this vexatious 
World will depend principally upon your own Conduct; and 
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the more the World precieves you are able to do for your- 
self, the more ready it will be to offer you its best Services. 
It is too common a thing for Young Men when they first 
appear upon the Stage of Action to aim at grandeur, and 
Politeness; they delight to see their Friends (often falsely 
so called) frequently at their Houses & to entertain them 
in a genteel Manner; they are pleased with this, and the 
acquaintance to dine with them, & then afterwards to sit 
at table two or three Hours tipling of Wine and Punch, 
which rendering the Company unfit for any business ; a walk 
to the bowling Green, or to the Billiard Table is proposed 
and as soon Consented to, and on their return from thence 
in the evening instead of being Calm and Cool, and having 
the pleasure of reflecting upon a well spent day, either for 
the advantage of their Family or the Publick or both, they 
are become so stupid that they don’t know what else to do 
with themselves, but either to go to Tavern or to one or 
other of their own Houses, to drink away care till the Clock 
strikes twelve, & then being quite Devil & quite Beast, they 
stagger away home, to Snore, Spue, and Groan, by the sides 
of their poor innocent young Wives, who deserve ten Thou- 
sand better things at their hands; and all this, after the poor 
things have been moping at home & bemoaning themselves 
at hard fate and crying out a hundred times in an evening— 
Well! if these be the Pleasures of Matrimony, would to God 
we had remained under our Parents Roofs to this Day; or 
if sometimes they are obliged to go abroad for Company, 
does that afford them any real Comfort? No, far from it, or 
if it did help to pass away the time now and then, is that 
any excuse for such unkind conduct in Husbands. But to 
return, I say when they have wallowed in their Beds till 
about eleven o’clock next morning, then they raise their un- 
clean Bodys in order to Act the same part over again, And 
can any rational Creature answer such a Behaviour to God, 
his Wife & family or even to himself? And besides will 
not the practice of these things bring a Man into Contempt, 
& soon reduce him to Penury and Want, by destroying his 
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Constitution, and of course his Capacity for his Employment. 
Your married men shou’d be very dilligent, frugal & careful, 
that they may not only be able always to support a wife & a 
housefull of Children, but also lay up a. hundred or two 
pounds for every one of them when they go out into the 
Wide World. Young folks ought never to begin where their 
Industrious Saving Parents left off. I have almost gone 
through the World & have gained a little experience by 
my own mistakes and Blunders, having had no Friends to 
advise me as you and your Brother and Sister have, and 
therefore I hope you will all three of you be always ready 
and willing to obey my Instructions. You are not able to 
conceive without great Consideration, the unspeakable ad- 
vantage of having such a Bosom friend, that always has & 
always will, make your happiness his Study; and whilst 
others will behave and speak to you as suits their Interest, 
he will never tell you anything but the Truth. But then 
Consider, as valuable as this Priviledge is, you are soon to ex- 
pect to be deprived of it, for according to Course of Nature 
I cannot stay long here; nor do I, I assure you expect to 
live anything like the age of a Man, but we must all wait 
till our Change come, and if I was sure it was very near at 
hand I hope it would not be grievous, but Joyous, and as I 
am sure I must then hold up my Hand at the Bar of God I 
am resolved by Divine Assistance to work out my Salvation 
with fear and trembling—But I have made a Digression. 

Iam not able to express the great anxiety I have had to 
support and educate my family and so I say no more on that 
head. 

Avoid what the world calls pleasure. Pleasure is only 
for crowned Heads and other great men who have their 
Incomes sleeping and waking, but young men who are just 
beginning the world ought to shudder at the thoughts of 
the Consequence of spending their youthful Days in Idle- 
ness; neither would I refuse young People some innocent 
Diversions, provided they are well timed and not too often. 
If you would seek pleasure, you will find it in temperance 
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and Sobriety, Charity and Virtue and in the Dilligent & 
Honest pursuit of your concerns. Will it not yield a Man 
great Pleasure in the Evening, to think that he has been 
closely employ’d all day for the support of the friend of his 
Bosom, and his little Babies all hovering about him? And 
how sweet and refreshing is it for a man and his wife often 
to spend their evenings together at home without any 
other company? And for my part rather than be deprived 
by my very best friends of such a pleasure sometimes, I 
should chuse to retire into our Chamber privately that 
even our own Servants should not know where to find us 
out. But I have not done with the Scheme for the 
husbanding of our precious time, and for guarding our- 
selves against intemperance. Go to your Cousin Allen, 
oppulent as he is, & you will find him up early & busily 
employ’d until Coffee house hours, and when he invites 
any number of Gentlemen to dinner, which he can well 
afford, he soon desires the favour of being excused from 
drinking, and this without Blushing. Visit Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Willing and other temperate, Industrious 
Gentlemen, I mean in the Daytime, and you will presently 
see by their Countenances that they had rather have your 
Room than your Company. 

If Mr. Burd had taken my advice, I wont presume to 
say, he should have had success, but then if he had failed 
in the world, I believe he would not have been in Debt, & 
then not have brought an intollerable burthen upon my 
shoulders. 

I desire that you will never go a fishing to the Capes or 
any other dangerous place, nor that you will keep Com- 
pany with such and such any more; I say I beseech you 
speedily to break off that ruinous sett of Companions. 

Remember, if a man should spend 3/ in Liquor neces- 
sarily or otherwise in his own House every Day, and 3/6 at 
Club every night, and £3. a year at the Assembly, and £4. 
p. ann. for the Concert, it will require £125. 12. 6. to sup- 
port such Proceedings. And Remember, that if a Man rises 
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at ten & sits at Tea Table till eleven, dines at one, & sits at 
Table till three, goes to the Coffee House, where he ought 
by all means to go at four, which ends the Day; I say, if a 
man makes use of that practice, Then he will only have 
three Hours a Day to do his Business in & no time at all 
for improvement in his studys, 

This Letter I write, God knows my heart, in pure Love 
and Affection for your Instruction, as far as you may stand 
in Need of it, and I desire you will lock it up in your 
Drawer for my Sake. I have copy in my own hand 
writing which I shall keep a Secret & very safe. Con- 
sider—Consider it & May God bless and preserve you for 
Jesus Christ his sake. 

I am Dear Son 
Your most affectionate Father 
Epw. Suipren. 
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ORDERLY BOOK, FOURTH PENNSYLVANIA BAT- 
TALION, COL. ANTHONY WAYNE, 1776. 


(Continued from Vol. xxix, p. 478.) 


HEADQUARTERS NEW YorK April 6—1776. 
Mornina ORDERS. 
Parole—New York. Countersign—New Jersey. 


A Cap" Comp’ from general Heaths Brigade properly 
officered to March tomorrow to Horns Hook and Relieve 
the two Regts. of Minute men now on that Station. Capt. 
Badlim is immediately to examine the Fort of Horns 
Hook and make a return of what artillery and ammunition 
is Wanting for that Fortress, and to order the Two Field 
Pieces now there into the City. 

He is to apply to Mr. Abraham Leviston for Two Brass 
Field Pieces. No soldier in the standing army is permitted 
to hire another man to take his place without First ob- 
taining leave of the commanding officer of the Regt. nor is 
the Col. to give leave unless the man applying is an Invalid 
and can get an able Bodied man in his room. 


HEAD QUARTERS April 7 1776. 
NEw YORK. 


Parole— Washington. Countersign— Boston. 


As a number of Troops have Drawn a number of Cart- 
rages From the Publick Stores, the General thinks it Nesses- 
ary to acquaint them of the Rule established by his Excel- 
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lency General Washington in General orders of the 17" of 
Feb’ that the Col. or Com! officers of each Regm* to give 
his receipt to the Commissary to account for all Cartrages 
for his Reg‘, he to take Rec‘ from each Cap* for, the Total 
Quantity of each Comp’ and the Cap™ to do the like with 
each of their men. Who are to account satisfaction by for 
every load they have Passed their Receit For, or pay 4° law- 
ful money (equal 6 coppers) for each Destroy’d one the 
Col. or comman* officer of each Regm* are to take special 
Care that this order is strictly Complyed with. That those 
Find are charged without fail to the Delinquent Soldier 
without and credit given for them in making out the Pay 
abstract. This Order is to be Read to and Impressed upon 
the minds ot every man by their officer. 

All Cartridges and Flints Delivered to the Minute Men 
and Militia are to be charged to the Reg* that receives it, 
that it may be Redelivered or Paid for when Dismissed. 

This the Commissary of stores is to Give Especial atten- 
tion to without Further Direction on this Head. 

The Reg* are to be Briggaded as the Following manner 
till Further Orders : 

General Heath General Thompson 
Col. Stark Col. Hand 
Patterson “ Webb 
Greaton “ Talcott 
Bond “ ‘Ward 
Sillyman 
Doughty Lord Sterling 
Col. McDuggal 
Wayne 
Ritzman 
Swartmout 
Wayne 
Martin 

The Brigadier General will Immediately assign to each 
Reg* his Alarm Post. The Field Officer of the Day to- 
morrow is Col. Greaton and the adjnt. 
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HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK APRIL 8—1776. 
Mornine Orpers. 


Parole—Pheniz. Countersign—Asia. 


The General acquaints the Adjutants that he has given 
Positive Orders to the Majors of Brigade to confine all, and 
every Adjutant, that are not Particular in Bringing on their 
Gaurds, and Fatagues Precisely at the appointed Hour. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK APRILL 9. 1776. 
Parole—New London, Countersign— Hopkins. 


The Field Officer for the Day tomorrow is Col Wine 
and his adjutant. The Party this day went to Governors 
Island must send for Provisions and as they will not be Re- 
lieved tomorrow morning the Ferry boats Plying between 
New York Powless Hook & Long Island are to pass unmo- 
lested, From their usual places. 

Lieutenant Nathan Whitburry of Col. Webbs Regm*. 
Tryed at a General Court Marshall Whereof Col. Stark was 
President For behaving in a scandalous Infamous Manner 
such as is unbecomeing the Caracter of an Officer and a 
Gentlemen. 

The Prisoner Pleading Guilty the Court are of unani- 
mously of opinion the Prisoner be Discharged from the 
Continental Army. 

The General aproves of the Sentence and orders it to 
Take Place Immediately and the Prisoner to Leave the 
camp Immediately by Way of King’s Bridge. 

Brigadeer Major Handly haveing lost a Pistol Brass- 
banded and Mounted with the same Whosoever shall return 
it to General Heath shall have a hansome Reward and no 
Questions asked. 

The Fatauge Party to Parade at 6 o’clock To-morrow 
Morning to Relieve those on Governors Island If there is 
any Good Gardners in the Regiments the General orders 
the Officers to send them to Head Quarters to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock. 

All Prisoners to be Tryed by a General Court Martial 
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are to be confined at the Main Gaurd and no others Each 
Regiment is to appoint a Regimental Court Martial to Try 
all prisoners Whose crimes can come under that Head. The 
Officers of the several Guards are to be Punctual in makeing 
their Returns to the Main Guard every morning as soon as 
they are Relieved and he Immediately to make his Report 
to the Officer of the Day. 


Orders For the Detachment of the Fourth Batt". of the Penn- 
sylvania Regiment eamp at Cadwells’ near New York Aprill 
12. 1776. 


The Commanding Officer most Earnestly demands and 
Requires of all the Officers, that they be exceeding Diligent 
and strict in preventing all Invasion of Privat Property, 
near this Camp. or Elsewhere, He hopes and Indeed Flat- 
ters himself, that every Privat Soldier, will abhor and De- 
test, such a Practice as Cutting down trees or Fences. He 
dont mean the Pine Trees on or near the shore as the Pines 
are fit for no service. 

Officer For the day Tomorrow is Leutenant Christy. 


Order For the Detachment of the Fourth Batt». of Pa. Troops; 
Camp at Cadwells’, on Long Island, Near New York, April 
13. 1776. 


That For the Future no Drum Beating Fifeing or Fife 
Playing in the House where the Officers are Quartered to 
Prevent Disturbance to the Land Lord or his Family. 

Its Recomended to the Soldiers that they should make 
Small Ditches Round their Tents to Prevent the Water 
from comeing into the Tents. Cleanlyness and Dress is the 
only thing that keep the soldiers in Health. The Major 
Recomend to the Officers that they be very exact in Keep- 
ing their men clean in Particular when the Weekly Officer 
Bring their men on the Parade. 

The Weekly Officer will see that the men at Roll calling 
in the Morning have their Hair Tyed—Hands and Face 
Washed & in every respect appear in a Solderly Manner. 
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Camp CADWELL, L. IsLAanD NEAR N. YorRK APRIL 14-1776. 
Parole—New York Counter Sign—Prosperity. 
HEAD QUARTERS, NEW YORK, APRIL 15-1776. 
Parole—Philadelphia, | Countersign— Putnam 
HEAD QUARTERS, APRIL 16 1776. 
Parole—New Hampshire, | Countersign—Falmouth 
HEAD QUARTERS APRIL 17 1776. 


Parole— Countersign— 


Orders for the Detachment of the Fourth Batt" of Penu- 
sylvania Regt. 

For the Future the Companies to be under arms at 
6 o clock Precisely and Exercise until 8. 

When the men then Have Time to get their Breakfast 
till 9 oclock. At nine oclock the Gaurd are to mount and 
all Working Parties that shall be ordered. To Parade at 


the same Time. 

All officers Waiters are to be under arms with their com- 
panies every afternoon at Two Oclock. 

As there are some sick soldier Lying in Camp who will 
gett Worse the Doctor Recomended that there should be a 
House Found for them that are real sick. 

The Major orders that one Room in the house where the 
drummer Davis lives should be prepared for the sick Im- 
mediately. 

Ensign Barlett is requested to see the Place where the 
sick are to lye in put in order, and provide a nurse for the 
same immediately. It is once more Recomended to the 
Weekly officers and Serjents that they see that their men 
do not Waste their provisions nor devide them after they 
receive them for their Messes. The major took notice that 
some men when. they receive their provisions took and cut 
peices from their meat and put them on sticks to broil them 
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on the fire and if they do this they will certainly not have 
provision enough, but will always be some that will suffer 
with hunger. 

The provision must be kept and cooked together and the 
men who are in messes must eat together and no division to 
be made except for those on Guard, which their comrades 
are to bring them their Provision when cooked. 

The Provisions must be divided for every day what they 
will cook as allso the Bread. 

Any Serjent or Corporal that leaves his Guard before he 
is relieved shall be confined and broke as a non commis- 
sioned Officer and if a soldier leave his guard without leave 
the Officer of the guard shall be confined and tried by 
a Court Martial and punished accordingly. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YorK APRIL 18-1776. 


Parole—Rode Island. Countersign— Hopkins 


The Hon. the Continental Congress have been pleased 


to direct the Thanks of the United Colonies to be presented 
to the Officers and Soldiers of their Army who with 
unremitted courage and perseverance surmounted every 
effort of the enemy and every obstacle of that severe 
Climate in persisting for eleven months in the siege and 
Blockade of Boston and finaly to force their enemies to 
make ashamefull and precipital retreat from that once 
devoted Town. 

This Hon’: mark of the approbation of the Congress would 
have been inserted sooner in the general orders had not their 
express gone to the Eastward while their army was upon 
their march and arrived only last evening from Boston. 

One Sub: two sej* two corporals one Drummer and 
Twenty Four Privits to parade tomorrow Morning at gaurd 
Mounting as gaurds to the Provost Marshal, the officer is to 
follow such orders & directions as he shall Receive from 
Capt. Maroney. 
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HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK APRIL 19th 1776. 
Parole—Lexington. Countersign— Gardner. 


The Col. and Commanding officers of Corps are without 
delay to make up their pay abstracts agreeable to the order 
of the 14 Inst. and present the same for an order of Pay- 
ment. Necessary clothing &ct. must be immediately pro- 
vided for every Regt and comp* and the whole to be in 
readyness for service here or elsewhere as reason shall 
require—As no excuse will be admitted to retard or prevent 
their march or embarkation whenever necessary to be com- 
manded The muster rolls to be immediately prepared and 
the muster master General is to muster the whole as soon 
as possible. 

The Col. who has rec* money for the purchase of arms 
and blankitts are to make their acc* of disbursements and 
lodge them with the abstract that a final settlement may be 
made. 

All persons serving in the Continental Army without 
Commissions from the Congress are desired to give in their 
names and employment in writing That [torn] of their 
appointment & the nature of their duty may judged out. 

Major Crane to take the Command of the Continental 
artilery, All returns Com. to be made to him. One sub: 
one serj: 1 cor. and eighteen Privates of General Heaths 
Brigade to be sent as soon as possible to Minutes Island as 
a Guard to the smallpox, Quarter Master General to provide 
a boat and Commissary General to find provisions for the 
above guard. 

James Brittain of Cap‘. Drapers Comp‘. and Col: 
Bonds Reg*. tried at a late General Court Martial whereof 
Col: Baldwin was President for leaving his post when 
sentinel is found guilty by the Court and adjudged to 
receive twenty lashes. The General approves the sentance 
and orders it to be executed at such time and place as Col: 
Bond shall direct 

VOL. XXX.—7 
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BRIGADE ORDERS. 


For fatague on Long Island the 20 of April 1776 
60 men at Red Hook to assist the Carpenters 
50 men Putnam’s Flank 
30 men to digg for a Maggazine & make a blind in the 
Fort 
Webbs. 1 Cap", 1 Sub. 2 Sej. 2 Co. 55 Privates 1 Drm. 
Waynes 1 Sub. 1 Sej. 1 Cor. 30 Priv. 1 Drum. 

1 Sub. 2 Sej. 2 Cor. 55 P. 1 Fife. 

Col. Winds 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK APRIL 20-1776 
Parole Hartly Countersign Newhaven 


The General is much surprised that notwithstanding the 
Orders of the 14 Instant, he is without those returns he 
then called for, he again requests once for all, that he may 
not in future have occasion to issue two orders for the same 
purpose— 

Returns from every Captain are to be made regularly at 
orderly time every Saturday. 

James Henry, Serg* Sam’ Smith and Sej. John M'Kenny, 
Com‘ by Cap‘ Hambilton, tried at a late general Court 
Martial, whereof Col. Starks was President for mutiny the 
Court finds the prisoners James Henry and John M’Kenny 
Guilty of the charge and sentence James Henry to be re- 
duced to the Ranks and Mulcted one Months pay and John 
M‘Kenny to be reduced a Matross and be imprisoned a fort- 
night. The Court finding Sam' Smith and Rich* Taylor 
Guilty of disobedience of orders and sentence them to be 
reprimanded by the Cap‘ at the head of the Comp’. The 
General approves the above proceedings of the Court 
Martial and orders these Serjeant James Henry John M~- 
Kenny as they have not paid for their clothing to be strip4 
and be discharged from the Comp’. The sentence of the 
Court Martial upon Surjent Smith and Rich‘ Taylor to be 
executed tomorrow at Gaurd Mounting. 
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Laurence Ferguson tried by the above Court Martial, for 
striking Lieut. Johnston is found guilty by the Court and 
sentenced to receive 20 lashes on his bare back. The Gen- 
eral approves the above sentences and orders the execution 
of it tomorrow morning at gaurd mounting. 


BriGADE ORDERS. 


Fatague the same as before 
1 Sub. 1 Serj. 1 Cor. 30 priv. 1 Drum. 


HEADQUARTERS NEW YORK APRIL 21-1776 
Parole Rockingham Countersign Newhaven. 


Orders for detatchment of the Fourth Batt. of Pennsyl- 
vania, now in Camp at Long Island April 21. 1776. 

For the future there must be a Cap‘ for the day and to be 
relieved every Morning at 9 oclock. He is to receive 
every morning a return of the Weekly Officer of every 
Company and to see the Companies turn out for exercise 
according to the return. As the detatchment consists of 
most all young men the Cap‘ must be very exact—Seeing the 
Weekly officers that they bring their men on the parade 
every day three times and not to allow any of those young 
men to be absent on pretince of sickness. 

The companies are to turn out every Morning at 5 oclock 
to exercise At 9 oclock when the Gaurds Mount and then 
to examine the Men that they have washed and combed 
themselves, their hair tyed, their shoes blacked, their Cloas 
and Hatts cleaned and appear in every respect as a clean 
Soldier. 

As also to examine their arms accruturments and ammuni- 
tion and see that they are in good order according to the 
Orders given to the Weekly Officer—And in the afternoon 
at 4 oclock for exercise again where every officer servant 
must attend and none be absent on any account whatsoever. 

The Cap" is also to examine the gaurd and sentries by 
day and night and see that they are allert upon their posts 
and examine into the orders of the sentries and to go the 
grand round at night between 10 and 12 oclock 
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Sejt Marchant is appointed to do duty as Sej' Major until 
the Sej' Major arrives he is to give in the names of the 
Weekly Officers. Sejt and Corporals of every Comp’ to the 
Officer of the day this evening— 

The Cap‘ of the day is to be answerable that the weekly 
Officers, Sej. and Corp. be constant in Camp and if any 
should disobey this order to make the report of him to the 
Comm‘ officer of the Reg*. The Cap" of the day is also to 
make a report every morning at 10 oclock to the Comm‘ 
Officer of the Reg". 

All Officers to attend on the parade every morning when 
the Gaurds mount :-— 

For this day Cap" Lacy 

Officer for tomorrow C. Robinson. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK APRIL 22-1776. 
Parole Richmond, Counter S. Conway. 


For the future all persons confined for crimes for which 
they are to be tryed by a general Court Martial are to be 
sent to the Provost Marshall Capt‘ Marooney who has a 
gaurd appointed to secure them and all persons confined in 
any gaurd for offences that comes under the Cognizance of 
a Reg* Court Martial are to be sent to the Barrack gaurd of 
the Reg* they belong to. 


BRIGADE ORDERS. 


Fatague 1 Sej. 1 Cor. 30 privit 1 Fife to parade at Brook- 
line at } past 9 oclock tomorrow morning 


New YORK HEAD QUARTERS APRIL 23-1776. 


Parole Burke Countersign Barr 


Hitchcocks & Farnums Reg“ to be ready to be mustered 
on Friday morning next; They will be under arms at. 11. 
o’clock in the forenoon upon the commons near the Park of 
Artilyry, where the Commissary General will attend. 
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HEAD QUARTERS APRIL 24-1776 


Parole Swiller, Countersign Thanel. 


The Reg* are ordered to be Brigaded. as follows. First 
Brigade under the Comm! of B. G. Heath; Leonard, Pres- 
cots, Read, Bayleys and Baldwins. 

Second Brigade under the command of Brigadier Gene- 
ral Spensors; Persons, Arnolds, Huntington, Wards and 
Willis. 

Third Brigade under the command of Brigadier General 
Soolivan; Hands, Reads, Nixon, Starks, Webb. 

Fourth Brigade under the command of Brigadier General 
Green; Varnums, Little, Hitchcocks, Waynes, Irwins 

Fifth Brigade under command of Brigadier General 
the Earl of Stirling; Ritzmans, Daytons, M*Dougalls & 
Winds. 

A clean well dressed orderly sej. from each Brigade to 
attend in the General gaurd room near Head Quarters from 
six in the morning till they are dismis’d in the evenings 
they are to bring their provisions with them and be relieved 
every morning. The Comm officer of the Artilyry is im- 
mediately to examine and report the quantity of case and 
grape shot in store and see that sufficyency of each is 
immediately provided. 

The riflemen in Col: Irwins Reg* have liberty to fire their 
rifles tomorrow as L. Col: Hartly shall appoint, This is men- 
tioned as no persons shall presume to fire without leave. 
Felix M°Clenny, Cor. John Melsey, Cor. John Magee, John 
M°Bord George Conner privates belonging to the sixth Batt. 
of Pennsylvania Troops tried at a late General Court Mar- 
tial, whereof Co' Baldwin was President for mutiny and 
disobedience of orders. The Court are of opinion that the 
prisoners Cor. Melsey Cor. John Magee are not guilty but 
that the prisoners Cor. M*Clenny John Magee and Geo. 
Conner are guilty of the charge against them and do there- 
fore sentence Cor. M*Clenny to be reduced to a private and 
that John Magee be confined four days, Geo. Connor seven 
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days, both on bread and water. The General approves the 
sentence of the above Court Martial upon Cor. M°Clenny 
John Magee and Geo. Conner and orders it to take place 
immediately. Fatague as usual. 


Rea". ORDERS. 


A Court Martial to sit Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon to try Sej* Alex. Alliphant and Timothy 
Kerly and Cap. Stafford Graham The Court to consist of 
Cap" John Lacy President. 

Let. Christy \ Let. Williamson 
Let. McKinny Jf Let. Smith. 


HEAD QuARTERS NEw YorK April 25-1776. 
Parole Johnston. Countersign Lutrell 


Complaints being made of injuries done to the Farmers 
in their crops and fields by the soldiers passing over and 
trampling on the young growth, in a notorious and dis- 
orderly manner, He expressly orders the Officers Comm“ 
either upon duty or in quarters or in sentry to take special 
care to put a stop to such a practice, And endeavour to con- 
vince their men that we came to prevent not to injure the 
properties of any man. The Quarter Master General as- 
sisted by Col. Putnam Chief Engineer, the Q. Master & Q 
Master Sej‘ and two men from each Reg* of 1*, 2°, 4", & 5™ 
Brigades at sunrise tomorrow morning upon the redoubt 
upon Byards Hill to mark out encampments for four, the 
brigades above mentioned the Quarter Master General will 
report to the Comm‘ in Chief when he has settled this order. 
The encampment of three brigades to be marked out in like 
manner upon Long Island, on Saturday morning. The 
chief Engineer with the Quartermaster &c from each Reg* to 
assist the Q. Master General in that service 

As soon as the General has approved of the encampment 
so marked out, the Troops will be ordered to Encamp until 
then they are to remain in their Present Quarters. 

One Ser. One Cor. Twelve Privates to Parade tomorrow 
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morning at 10 Oclock at the college. at the Hospital gaurd 
they are to receive and obey the order of the director of the 
General Hospital for the time being and are to be relieved 
every morning at 10 o’clock. 

James Gray of Cap" Micall Comp” in Col: Baldwin’s 
Reg* tried at a late General Court Martial whereof Col: 
Baldwin was President for Desertion the Court Found the 
Prisoner guilty of the charge and sentence him to receive 39 
lashes on his bare back Joseph Laurell of Cap" Wheelers 
Comp” in Col. Nixons Reg* tried at the above General 
Court Martial for absenting himself from his gaurd with- 
out permission and being intoxicated with liquor is found 
guilty by the Court and sentenced to receive Twenty five 
lashes on his bare back. Joseph Smith of Cap" Winships 
Comp’ in Col. Nixons Reg* try’d at the above General Court 
Martial for quiting his post when on sentry is acquitted by 
the Court, He approves the above sentences and orders 
them to be put in Execution tomorrow morning at Gaurd 
Mounting. 


Reet OrpDERs. 


A Court Martial to sit tomorrow morning at 10 Oclock 
consisting of the same persons this days Court viz 
Cap‘ John Lacy President 
Leunt Christy \ on oe { Lu‘ Smith 
Leun* Williamson Lut M‘Henry 


Parole Abington. Countersign Hartly 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YorRK APRIL 26 1776 


Lef* Col: Hartly of the 6" Batt" of Pennsylvania having 
lost an espying glass which draws out, either on Governors 
Island or near White Hall slip- Whosoever will bring the 
same to Mr. Ayury in this City shall receive a dollar re- 
ward, and the thanks of the owner & no questions asked It 
may perhaps been left in the boat in which Col. Hartly 
came over on Tuesday 23 instant 


Fatagues as usual. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
Lewis TIMOTHEE, 1733. Among the Franklin Papers of The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania is the rough draft of the articles of 
agreement between Franklin and Lewis Timothée for the carrying 
on of a printing office in Charleston, South Carolina. The follow- 
ing copy is made without the changes and interpolations of the 
original. 


Articles of Agreem‘ between Benjamin Franklin and Lewis Timothee, 
Nov. 26, 1733. 


Articles of Agreem‘ indented made the 26" Day of november A. 
D. 1733 Between Benjamin Franklin of the City of Philada in y* prov- 
ince of pensilvania Printer of ye one pt and Lewis Timothée of the sd 
City Printer (now bound on a voyage to Charlestown in South Carolina) 
of ye other pt. Whereas ye sd B F & L T have determined to enter in- 
to a Copartnership for y* Carrying on y® Business of printing in Charles 
Town—— 

It is therefore covenanted granted & agreed by & between the sd 
pties to these presents and y* st B F & L T do mutually agree each with 
y° other of them & to & with the Heirs Exec* & Adm" of y® other of 
them in manner followg. That is to say, That they the sd Benjamin 
Franklin & L T shall be ptners in carrying on y* Trade & Business of 
Printing in Charlestown af* for & during the Term of 6 yrs from the 
Day on which ye sd L T shall be put in Possession of a Printg Press 
Types & Materials in the Town of Charlestown in S. Carol. provided by 
B. F if they°sd B & L shall so long live. That y*sd B. F shall be at 
y° sole Charge & Expence of providing a printing Press with all its 
necessary appuertenances tog’ with 400 w‘ of Letters (if ye sd L T shall 
require so great a Quantity) & shall cause y® same to be delivered into y® 
possession of y® sd L T in Charlestown af*. That the Business & work- 
ing part of Printing & of Disposing of y* work printed shall be under y* 
Care Managem' & Direction of & performed by y*sd L T or at his Ex- 
pence. That all Charges for paper Ink Balls Tympans Wool Oil & 
other Things necessary to printing Together with y® Charge of all 
common & necessary Repairs of y® press and its appurt* and also.ye 
Charge of Rent for a Shop & for so much Room as is necessary to be 
used in y* management of y* Business of printing af* shall be divided in- 
to 8 equal p* 2 of which sd p shall be $%"°2,, by & paid as due from ye 
sd L T and y® remaing 8rd p‘ shall be defrayed & allowed to be p‘ as 
due from y* st B F & deducted out of y* Income next herein after men- 
tioned. That all money rec* or to be rec‘ for printing or for anything 
done or to be done relating to y* Business of printing af’ by* st L T 
either as Gratuity premium Reward or Salary from the Governm' or 
from others shall be divided into 3 equal p* 2 of w™s* p* thes* L T 
shall have for his Care managem‘ & performance af* and y* s* B. F shal] 
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have y* remaining 3" p‘ thereof. That for the regular transacting the 
affairs in Copartnership aforesaid the said L T shall keep fair and exact 
Books of acc“ of & concerning all Work done & sold by him & of all 
his Rec* & Disburs™ relating to the Business of Printing in Copartner- 
ship a w y® Day Month & y* of each Entry & submit ye same to ye 
view of y* st B. F his lawful att'’ Ex™ or Adm" as often as thereunto 
required And y‘ all y® Acc“ of y® Copartners in Copartnership af* shall 
be drawn out Fair comunicated to each other and settled once a y" during 
y° Copartnership af or oftener if either of them the s* Copartners shall re- 
quire it and yt upon such settlem' y* st L T shall remit the p‘ by this 
agreem' betong* to y° s‘ B F in such Wares or Merchandizes or in Bills 
of Exchange or in Money as the s* B F shall direct by Letter or Order 
under his Hand on board such Vessell & to such Part as ye B F shall also 
require by Letter or Order as af* at y* proper Risque of y¢s‘ BF. That 
y°s* L T shall not work with any other printing materials than those 
belonging to y* s* B F nor follow any other Business but printing dur- 
ing y® Continuance of the Copartnership af occasion' Merchandize ex- 
cepted. That y* Loss of bad Debts shall be divided & sustained by both 
p**in thesame proportion as y* money ought to have been divided by this 
Agreem' if it had been received That neither of y* s* p“* shall reap any 
Benefit or advantage by survivorship if y® other of them shall depart 
this Life before y* Expiration of y* st Term of 6 y™ as af". But that if 
y*s’ L T shall depart this Life before y* Expiration of y® st Term his 
Ex™ or Adm"™ shall deliver up the press Types & all other materials of 
printing which have been provided by s‘ B F at his Charge to y* s* B F 
his cert® att"? Ex™ or Adm™ upon Demand in good Order & Condition 
(allowing for y° usual Wear & Decay of such things) as also y* Share of 
Money Effects & Debts—belonging to y* s‘ B F by this agreem‘'. Pro- 
vided nevertheless That if P T son of y* st L T shall be capable of 
carrying on and will carry on the Business of printing af as it ought to 
be carried on and shall also give sufficient security for his complying 
with & performing all things relating thereto w™ by this agreem‘ y* s* L 
T ought to have done had he lived It shall be in y* power of y® st P T 
to keep & improve y* materials of printing so provided by* s* B F as 
af* until ye Term of Copartnership af" is expired Any thing herein be- 
fore contained to y* Contrary nowithstand? But if ye sd P T shall re- 
linquish this agree™ and shall be unwilling to continue y* Copartnership 
hereby made Then he shall not work at the Business of printing at all 
in y® province of Carolina af* until the Term of Copartnership af* be 
compleatly expired. And if y*st B F shall depart this Life before y* 
Expiration of y* Term of Copartnership af* the sd LT shall continue y* 
Business nevertheless paying & remitting the p‘ by this Agreem‘ belong- 
ing to y° st BF unto y® Ex™ Ad" or A* of y® s* B F or as they shall di- 
rect they perform®, all parts ofthis Agreem' to y® st LT w™ hey* s* B F 
ought to have done if he had lived. And at y* Expiration of the Term 
of 6 y™ af* y* s* L or his son P shall have y* preference of purchas* the 
s* printing press materials and Types, if they shall be so disposed at their 
present value allowing only what shall be adjudged a reasonable 
abatem* for y* wear of such Things in y* Time they have been used. But 
if y* s* L nor P shall not be incljned to purchase them at that price they 
shall transport or cause to be transported to & delivered at Philad*. the 
said printing press materials‘ & Types at their own proper Risque & 
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Charges, to y°st B F his Ex™ Adm"™ or Ass* & if any unusual Damage 
by bad usage or negligence shall have happened to them they y® sd L or 
P shall make it good, but if any Damage shall happen to the said Print- 
ing Press Types & Materials by some unavoidable accident, the Loss shall 
be divided & sustained by both Parties in the same Manner as the Loss 
by bad Debts is by this Agreement to be divided & sustained. Provided 
nevertheless that if y° printing press materials and Types w” y® s* B F 
provides shall be consumed & destroyed by Fire or otherwise renderd 
unfit for use before y® st L T shall have them in poss" then the Loss 
thereby shall be wholly sustain’d by the said B F & the Copartnership 
hereby made shall be dissolved & abolished Unless y* s* B. F be willing 
to continue it & provide another press & Types as af? & send them at his 
own Risque to Charlestown af* to be there delivered to the st L T any- 
thing herein before contained to y* Contrary in any wise not withstand- 
ing In Witness 
[Endorsed] 


Articles of Agreem' 
between Printers 
ab‘ carying their Trade 
viz int. B. Franklin 
& L.Timothée. 


LETTER OF THOMAS DIGGES TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1779.— 


D* Sir. 

My journey hither was a favourable one & I am in hopes will turn out 
to good account; I have not yet however been able to deliver al/ your 
letters—those for the environs of London are yet in my possession as I 
preferrd keeping them a day or two to make a personal delivery of them, 
to the risqueing them by penny post. I this day deliverd Miss 
Shipleys—His Lordship was not at home to join in the general satisfac- 
tion & joy expressed by the whole Female part of the Family on hear- 
ing from yourself that you were well & happy—I got a share of conse- 
quence by being your messenger, and was rogue enough to wish (when 
I saw a hasty kiss given to B. F. at the foot of your Letter) to have the 
beatitude transferrd to me—It is a shame for you to be so great a 
monopoliser of Hearts. I understand from the Family that a french 
Gent" (I believe the Ecuyer to the Count D’ Artois) sets out in the morn- 
ing for Paris, & I am to send this to the Bishops for forwarding by 
Hine. 

Our matter goes on seemingly very well ; on a meeting between Mr. 
H. and a certain great man, the latter seemed to catch with avidity at 
Mr. H’s application for an audience, & this night at nine o’clock is the 
hour appointed for a parley: I fear it will not be in my power to for- 
ward you the result of that parley by this conveyance, as I am under 
injunctions from your Ruby-lip’d Correspondent to send my letter this 
evening ; I will however keep it to the last, and at any rate risque 
sending another letter to the Bishops in the morning. I write you 
from our friend Mr. H*. where I am waiting his return from West- 
minster Hall & for his Roast beef. 

Everything seems working well for our Country & its cause, I hope 
no civil discord or nasty cabals will cast a cloud over the promised fair 
& serene western sky. Arbuthnots squadron is not yet saild from 
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Torbay but will go with the first fair wind ; If a few ships of war and 
nearly four thousand Recruits (w™ is the force going with him) can do 
America any further injury, I am confidant she has my friend Gov‘ 
Johnstone solely to thank for it ; for He stands alone as to opinion that 
every exertion against America is now necessary for the Safety of this 
Country. 

Ministry seem to speak out dispondingly of their affairs in Am*, & 
particularly for the Southern Army. The exposition of the correspon- 
dence between them & their commanders in America has servd to 
open the Eyes of the people a little, and the examination into the af- 
fairs of the Howes by the evidence w™ have already been given at the 
bar of the House of Commons, is likely to damn them compleatly : It 
now appears that instead of vagabonds & poltroons the Americans are a 
vigilant well disciplind and a respectable Enemy. In the House of 
Lords yesterday, L* Rockingham gave a very melancholly picture of the 
state of things in Ireland. It would seem to me that the period is not 
very distant when that oppressd people will seek relief to their distress 
from Congress’s and associations of their own. In the debate on this 
matter the disunion among both parties Whigs and Tories, was a good 
picture of the distraction of the times. Lord Rockingham makes a 
motion for the state of Ireland to be laid before the House—Lord Wey- 
mouth opposes it with the previous question—The Duke of Chandos & 
Lord Townsend support Lord Rockingham—the Duke of Grafton & 
LordShelburne oppose Him ; & it all ends with giving the Marquis his 
motion He cutting off part of His preamble. 

The leaders of the Bedford party have veerd about very much of late, 
& are from all appearances going over to opposition. The quarrels 
among the ministry has been the probable cause of this. Lord N. and 
Lord G. G. are at cat & dog if not at open rupture. Lord N’* language 
is that Lord G. G. is such a blundering ass & so great a fool that it is 
impossible to act with Him. The other says that North is so treacher- 
ous as never to support his friends when in need and always leaves them 
in the Dark. When rogues quarrel, it is to be hoped honest men will 
get at their rights. There has been some accts from N. York to min- 
istry by way of Corke that have not been good enough to give to the 
publick in a Gazette, consequently they were bad. The talk is that the 
acco“ from Byron in the west Indies are but indifferent—These, to- 
gether with the reports w™ reignd very currantly about ten days ago 
that overtures for Peace were negotiating, having ceasd, has caused the 
Stocks to fall two or two & a half p" c‘ lately & the City gentry are 
rather in the dumps. Hoping to have an opportunity given me to 
write in the morning by the same conveyance with this I shall not add 
further at present than that I am with very great esteem 

Dr Sir. 

Your very oblig’d and 
Obedient Servant 
Thos. Digges 
London 12 May 1779. 


Dr. FRANKLIN PRESENTS HIS COMPLIMENTS TO MR. MEYER and 
prays him not to detain any longer the Picture from which he was to 
make a Miniature, but return it by the Bearer. Hopes Mr. Meyer will 
not think him impatient, as he has waited full Five Years, and has 
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seen many of his Acquaintence tho’ applying later, serv’d before him. 
Wishes Mr. Meyer not to give himself the Trouble of making any more 
Apologies or to feel the least Pain on Acct of his disappointing Dr. 
Franklin who assures him, he never was disappointed by him but once, 
not having for several years past since he has known the Character of 
his Veracity, had the smallest dependance upon it. 


LETTER OF Mrs. FRANKLIN TO DR. FRANKLIN in the Manuscript 
collection of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania.— 
My DEAR CHILD, 

the bairer of this is the son of D' Phines Bond his only son and a 
worthy young man he is a going to study the Law he desired a line to 
you I beleve you have such a number of worthy young Jentelmen as 
ever wente togather I hope to give you pleshuer to see such a number 
of fine youthes from your one countrey which will be an Honour to ther 
parentes and Countrey 

I am my Dear child your Afeckshonot 
wife D FRANKLIN. 
1770 
ocktober ye 11 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM SOME OF THE TOMBSTONES AT YORKTOWN, VA. 
Hic Iacet 


Spe certa resurgendi in Christo, 
Thomas Nelson Generosus 

Filius Hugonis & Sariz Nelson 

de Penrith in Comitatu Cumbrize 
Natus 20™° die Februarii Anno Domini 
1677. Vite bene geste finem implevit 

7™° die Octoberis 1745 
Aetates suze 68°, 


Here lieth the Body of 
Iane Frank the Daughter 
of Mr. Wm Routh of Kirklington 
in Yorkshire. She died on her 
Passage at Sea April 26, and was 
Interred May 28, 1755 
aged 28 years 


Here lies the Body 
of the Hon” William Nelson Esq 
Late President of His Majestys Council 
In this Dominion 
In whom the Love of Man and the Love of God 
So restrained and enforced each other 
And invigorated the mental Powers in general 
As not only to defend him from the Vices and follies 
of his Age and Country, 
But also to render it a Matter of difficult decision 
In what part of laudable conduct 
He most excelled 
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Whether in the tender & endearing Accomplishments 
of Domestic life 
or in the more Arduous Duties 
of a Wider Circuit 
Whether as a Neighbour, a Gentleman 
or a Magistrate 
Whether in the Graces of Hospitality—(defaced) 
or Piety 
Reader, if you feel the Spirit of the exalted Ardor 
Which aspires to the felicity of concious Virtue 
Animated by those emulating and divine Admonitions 
Perform the T K and respect the Distinction of 
(task) 
the Righteous Man. 
Ob 19" Nov A Dom 1772 (or 8) 
Etatis 61. 


REcORD OF THE ANTHONY FAMILY OF PHILADELPHIA,* from the 
Gesang Buch of Jacob Anthony. 1774.—[See Hildeburn No 3023.] 

Jacob Anthony was born 13 October, 1764. 

Sukey Anthony was born February 1766. 

Michael Anthony was born the 16" of April and christened the 224 
of April and departed from this world the 15" of June, 1788. 

John Anthony was born the 28 July, 1789 and christened the 16" of 
August, 1789, and departed the 27" of July, 1790. 

Jacob Anthony was born 7 June, 1792, died 30 September, 1798. 

Joseph Anthony was born the 25" July, 1795. 

Sally Anthony was born the 30" October, 1797. 

William Anthony was born 15 January, 1801. 

Catharine Sherer, of Bustleton, wife of Joseph Anthony, died August 
1752. 

Jacob Anthony was married 15 July, 1787 to Susanna Cart. 

John Anthony born 16 April, 1788. 

Peter Anthony was born the 28% November, 1804, and christened 
March the 3", 1805. 

Jacob W. Anthony, born 17 August, 1820, died 16 February, 1897, 
son of Joseph Anthony. Mary Abel, wife of Jacob W. 
Anthony, born 26 March, 1826, died 12 November, 1901, daughter 
of John Abel, by his wife Mary Himes. Her grand-father was 
Frederick Himes and his wife Sarah M*Coombs. 

Henry P. Anthony, son of Joseph Anthony, born 26 August, 1823. 

Joseph H. Anthony, born Sunday, 18 October, 1845. 

Caroline R. Cramp, wife of Joseph H. Anthony was born 18 Novem- 
ber, 1849. 


*The Pennsylvania Gazette of October 14 1772, has the following advertisement: Jacos 
ANTHONY Turner and Instrument Maker at the Sign of the German Flute and Hautboy 
&c. on the East-side. the upper End of Second-Street, a little yy! above Vine-Street, near 
the Vendue-House, Begs leave to acquaint the Public that he makes and sells all 
Sorts of Musical Instruments, and German Flutes of a!l Sorts, common Flutes. Haut- 
boys, Clarinetts, and Soldiers Fifes; he also mends old Ones; and makes all Sorts 
of other Turner’s Work . 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY PICKERING TO JAMES AND JOHN McHENRY, 
contributed by D' Bernard C. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt Free Libiary, 
Baltimore, Md.— 


TrenTON, Sept.12. 1797. 
Dr. Sir, 

When Major Rivardi was going to West Point & afterwards to Canada, 
he requested my consent to transmit his letter thro’ me; this has occa- 
sioned a continued correspondence to the present time, in which he 
seems to have expressed his sentiments to me without reserve. From 
this source perhaps useful information may sometimes be derived. I now 
inclose an extract from his letter of July 28th received a few days since. 
If his future letters contain any thing material, I will let you know it, 
I perceive he was very much disappointed in not getting the command 
at Mackinac; principally I presume from pecuniary considerations.— 
Just at Capt. Mitchell’s departure for Detroit, two weeks ago, he 
dropped somethings relative to Major Rivardi, which I was sorry to 
hear : I mean lest there should be ground for reproach.—My acquaintance 
with Major R. was on a very few interviews, and by a private & public 
correspondence. I was pleased with his good sense and liberal sentiments ; 
and deemed him an acquisition in our service. My first impressions 
were rec’d from General Washington & Gen]. Knox before I had ever 
seen Rivardi; and for the sake of the public service I shall much 
regret that he should not merit the character which they & I have 
supposed belonged to him. Were not the enemies of Col. Rochefontaine 
the enemies, or not the friends, of Major Rivardi? and at the same time 
the friends of Major Tousard? Now I confess to you that I should place 
much higher confidence in the integrity of Rochefontaine than of 
Tousard. 

When you have perused, it will be best to burn this letter. 

I am dear sir 
very sincerely yours, 
T. PICKERING. 
(private) 
JAMES McHENRY, Esq. 
Downing’s Town 


City oF WaAsHINGTON, Deer. 13. 1804. 
DEAR SIR, 

You will recollect that General Pinckney, prior to his going to France, 
engaged Stuart to paint for hima full length portrait of Gen. Washington. 
Gen. P. desired me to pay the price, $500. for which he has Stuart's 
receipt. The General not being received by the French Directory, the 
picture was not sent to him. Indeed I never saw it. But it lays in my 
mind that you went to Stuart’s when at Germantown, on purpose to see 
it ; and I presume the portrait was actually made.—General Pinckney has 
lately written to Mr. Lowndes on the subject, stating, that he has 
repeatedly written to Stuart on the subject, but cannot even get an 
answer ; & therefore desires Mr. Lowndes & me to call on him, and 
endeavour to obtain the picture. We suspend the call, that you may be 
advised of the matter, and write me, communicating what facts you can 
recoilect. Was the portrait actually made? If it was, I think Stuart 
must have parted with it—intending doubtless to paint another for Genl. 
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Pinckney : but not having done it, gives no answer to his letters, because 
the explanation cannot be a pleasant one. 

I promise myself the pleasure of spending Christmas at Baltimore, in 
company with Mr. Tracy, agreeably to your friendly invitation. But we 
shall write you when the day shall draw near. 

With sincere respect & esteem 

I am dear sir 
Your obedt. servt. 
T. PICKERING. 
JAMES McHENRY, Esq 
Baltimore. 


City or WASHINGTON, Jany. 6. 1816. 
My Dear YouneG FRIEND, 

I embrace the earliest opportunity of fulfilling my promise, to send 
you Dr. Price’s little volume of sermons, on the most important subjects 
which can engage the attention of the candid inquirer after Truth in the 
way of Salvation by Jesus Christ.—It is more than forty years, since, with 
strong conviction, I renounced the Calvanistic scheme, in which I had 
been educated, as utterly incompatible with the perfections of the Deity. 
But it was not till a later period that the doctrine of the Trinity (which 
I had never heard controverted in the pulpit) employed my thougths ; 
and Dr. Price’s sermons first opened my eyes, and induced me, with the 
like conviction, to reject this dogma likewise,.in the creed of Calvin. It 
has since been the essential article of my faith and practice, to worship 
only One God, who ‘‘sent his Son to be the Saviour of the World.’’ 

Should the Dr’s reasonings fail to convince, his candour and charity 
towards those of different sentiments, must delight every unprejudiced 
mind. 

I am very affectionately yours. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
Mr, JoHN McHENRY. 
Baltimore 


City or WasuincTon, Jany. 19, 1816. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have this day received Mr. Channing’s second 
pamphlet of Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second letter to him, on the 
Unitarian controversy which took place in Massachusetts, during the 
last summer. It did not originate on any attempt to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether Trinitarianism or Unitarianism was the doctrine of the 
Gospel; but some few arrogant Trinitarians, assuming to themselves ex- 
clusively the knowledge of the Truth on this subject, loudly, zealously 
and passionately denounced the liberal christians in Boston & its vicin- 
ity, as dangerous men, as worshipers of another God, and from whom 
therefore all orthodox christians, worshipers of the Trinity, ought to 
separate, & no longer to hold christian communion with them. The 
amiable, intelligent & pious Mr. Channing took up his pen in defence 
of the injured & insulted Unitarians. His second pamphlet I now send 
in this and one other packet. It is the pamphlet I mentioned to you, 
and comprehends every thing material on his side of the controversy; 
while it opens, tho’ very concisely, his views of the doctrine itself. 

He speaks of Congregational churches ; which to you will require ex- 
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planation. While the Presbyterians have several ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, for the government of their churches, rising, from the Session, 
or minister & elders of a single church, to a presbytery, composed of 
the ministers & a deligation of elders from a number of churches—to a 
synod comprehending several presbyteries—and (in Scotland, at least) 
to a general assembly, comprehending all the synods :, — the churches 
of New England are generally congregational ; that is, each separate 
church has the complete power of church government within itself ; and 
in this respect may be called independent. Yet a christian fellowship is 
maintained among them. And if differences arise in any church, par- 
ticularly any controversy between a minister and his church—or church 
& congregation (the latter comprehending all persons of the same so- 
ciety who are not church members, or communicants) the ancient and 
continued practice, to this day, has been, to request a few ministers and 
delagates from neighboring churches, to assemble, hear the parties, and 
give them advice; and this terminates in a conciliation—or in a separa- 
tion of the minister from his church and congregation, when the actual 
state of things forbid the expectation (in the mind of the voluntary 
ecclesiastical council, called as above) of his future usefulness in that 
society. —So likewise, when a vacant congregation having heard a 
preacher, approve of him, & desire to settle him as their minister, they 
call a similar ecclesiastical council, to ordain him. This is according 
to the Cambridge Platform, or order of church government, settled long 
since (more I believe than 150 years ago) in a general assembly of di- 
vines & distinguished church members, as Cambridge in Massachusetts. 
And under this plan, the Congregational churches have enjoyed great 
quiet: — But in Connecticut, the clergy, a good while ago, formed 
what they called a consociation of churches; in which, all the churches 
voluntarily engaging in it, subjected themselves to the government of 
their consociation. And it is an establishment of this sort that a body 
of aspiring clergymen, of the Calvinistic order, wish to introduce into 
Massachusetts. This is the ‘‘Consociation’’ mentioned by Mr. Chan- 
ning. 

Such establishments are the surest means (as they would say) of pre- 
venting schisms and heresy among the churches of Christ. And the 
surest means, I should say, of fettering the consciences of men, and pre- 
venting free inquiry, and reformation of errors. Those gentlemen (I 
mean the ambitious, arrogant leaders) have not impudence enough to 
set up a claim to infallibility ; yet so certainly as any candidate for the 
ministry—or any minister already settled & who renounces his errors— 
preaches doctrines contrary to the established creed they refuse Ordina- 
tion to one, and dismiss the other. This attempt at clerical tyranny, 
will surely be defeated. 

Sincerely adieu ! 
TIMOTHY PICKERING 
Mr. John Me Henry. 

I committed the volume of Dr. Price’s sermons, to General Devreux, 

to hand to you. 


Crry or Wasutnerton, Feby. 1807. 
DEAR Sir, 
Your general benevolence & friendship for me, must be 
my apology for giving you some trouble for the benefit of two of my 
neighbours in Massachusetts—Messrs. Swasey & Rogers. 
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They were owners of the schr. Nancy which in August last sailed 
from Martinico for Boston, with a cargo of sugar and coffee. On the 
22d she saw the French ship L’ Eole (now lying at Anapolis) in distress, 
and bore up to her. She was in consequence detained (a French crew 
being put on board her) until she anchored at Annapolis. This deten- 
tion put the schooner out of time, after a known tempestuous period, in 
which the French ships & many others were dismasted; & many vessels 
were lost. The owners therefore, ignorant of the Nancy’s fate, en- 
deavoured to get her insured: but no company in Boston would under- 
write ; and the lowest rate of insuring by individual was 25 PCent. 
Now this premium, the owners (seeing that by not taking out a policy 
they became their own insurers) think themselves entitled to. This 
constitutes more than half their demand.—The detention occasioned 
another loss. The House in Boston to which the vessel was consigned, 
sold Martinico sugars of the same quality for $10. & $10.50 at the 
time when the Nancy would have arrived, but for the detention by 
L’Eole. And when she did arrive sugars had fallen, & actually sold for 
no more than $8.50 to $8.75 This forms the other heavy item in 
the claim ; the whole amount of which is $8996.81 

I have just written to one of the owners (with whom I am well ac- 
quainted) suggesting that not these only, but all the items will prob- 
ably be contested, and advised that he or his partner should come on to 
Baltimore to prosecute the claim: for there, by Turreau’s direction, it is 
to be adjusted, thro’ the French consul; by mutual consent, if he and 
the owners can agree; otherwise by arbitration. Now my good sir, can 
you ask the French Consul at what time he will settle this claim? The 
sooner the better, for the owners want their dues as soon as they can 
possibly be obtained. And will you favour me with an answer? 

Before I knew the amount of the claim, and while I supposed it com- 
paratively small, I had intended (& so I wrote my acquaintance) on his 
letter of request relative to his claim generally, to appoint an agent, in 
his behalf, at Baltimore, to prosecute it for him: and it is possible he 
may ultimately ask me to do it. Should this be the case, will you have 
the goodness to name some worthy man, intelligent & faithful, for such 
an agency? And will you endeavour to ascertain the terms on which 
it would, by such a man, be undertaken? 

I wish to know with certainty when the French Consul will engage 
in the adjustment of this particular claim, to prevent my neighbours 
suffering additional damage, by the waste of time and money by a 
premature attendance at Baltimore. And, if after the adjustment shall 
be made, the Consul should have no money to pay them (which I 
greatly fear will be the case) the grievance will be sorely aggravated. 

Expecting as early an answer as will consist with your obtaining the 
information requested, I remain, dear sir, 

Affectionately yours 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
JAMES Mc. HENRY Esq. 


Letrers CAPT. JAMES MooRE—CoL. ANTHONY WAYNE.— 
ALBANY December 21st 1776. 
CoLnL. ANTHONY WAYNE 
Sir: I just see a letter from a Gentleman In Philada to his friend 
in this Place, which Came With the Express dated 10th Decemr. 
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In which he Mentions That The are in the Utmost Confusion There, 
The Enemy to the Amount of Ten Thousand Under Com. Wallace, 
Were In Possession of Trentown, Our Army Under Genl. Washington 
which at that Time, only Consisted of Three Thousand Men Were on 
the other Side of the River, opposite Trentown, Where Genl. Washing- 
ton With his handfull of Troops, Were to Make a Stand Untill The 
Could be Reenforced. 

He also Mentions That from Several Unhappy Incidents the People 
are Much Divided, and from the Great Sweep the Enemy have had in 
Plundering all Thro The Jersey Without any Aposition, are Much In- 
timidated, In Short, It Was With Great Difficulty the Militia Could be 
Prevailed upon to go to the Succour of our brave Genl. Washington. 

The People are in the Greatest Confusion in Philada since the Enemy 
began to Penetrate Thro’ the Jersies, Moving all their Effects into the 
Country, from the best Intiligence I Can have, the Were Much affraid 
that, Philadelphia the only Magazine from Whence all the States Were 
Supplied With The Necessaries for Carrying on the War Should have 
fallen Into the Hands of our Enemy, and God only knows Whether It 
Will Not Soon be the Case, a Fleet With 10,000 Land forces on board 
are Embarked from N. York, Where they are Destined far as yet Can- 
not be ascertained, but I am very Doubtfull a Little Time Will Con- 
vince us that the are Making for our Capes. 

By a Latter from a friend, I am Informed That a Great Majority of 
the People are Much Against the New Form of Government. 

The Loss of our Worthy Genl Lee I must Now Inform you of—he 
Was taken By a Body of Lighthorse Whom (by Some Torrys) had In- 
formation of his Detaining In the rear of his Army to answer Some 
Letters of Genl Gateses Where the Light Horse Surrounded the House 
and Carried him of—he had a very Small Guard With him its said two 
of the Light Horsemen Were Killed. 

Gen] Heath Who Now Commands that Army (Since Genl Lees Cap- 
ture) Which consists of Three or four Thousand Men are on their Way 
to Trentown, Genl Gates With about Two Thousand Militia are on their 
March to Join Genl Heath. 

I have had Great Success In Recruiting While The Cash lasted, 
(Which Was Not Long) I have here Thirty Eight Men, and had I been 
Suplied With Money Should have had Many More, Could Not Draw 
Money. Here Was forced To Borrow, I hope you Will Send Me a 
Supply as Soon as Possible That I May Pay My Debts. 

Have Sent you a Pair boots, 2 yd Cambreck its so Coarse I Was af- 
fraid to Get any More of it for you. 

I am Dr Sir 
Your Most Obt. Hbl. Sert. 
JAMES MOORE. 


TICONDEROGA 2nd Jany 1777. 
DEAR SIR 

I condole with you on the Distresses of our Common Country—and 
the Loss of Genl. Lee; but let not this in the least Intimidate us—our 
Growing Country can meet with Considerable losses and Survive them : 
whilst our Defeat will forever Ruin the English Rebel Army—they may 
for a while Embarrass us much—we shall soon learn to meet them in 
the Open field—let them Conquer our Maritime towns—they can’t Sub- 
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jugate the free Sons of America, who very shortly will produce a Con- 
viction to the World that they deserve to be free. 

I have sent you five Hundred and twenty Dollars—and wish you Suc- 
cess in Recruiting—keep them to Manceeuvering—such as Marching and 
Wheeling : I believe I should soon be Ordered to March to the Assist- 
ance of our Distressed Country. 

Interim I am Dr Sir 
Yours most Sincerely 
ANTY WAYNE 
Capt. JAMES MOORE. 


LETTERS OF CoL. FRANCIS JOHNSTON TO GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE.— 


PHILADA. July 23d 1780. 
DEAR GENERAL. 

I send you by General St. Clair a Plume, Facings, Eppaulets &c. they 
are of the very best quality—You will please to inform General Irvine 
that his things shall be forwarded very soon. 

You will also be so kind as to send the Bundle to General Hand 
which is directed to him, together with the inclosed Note. 

Delany intended writing to you, but alas! his good Intentions are 
frequently frustrated-—My Dr Sir I wish to hear from you as soon as may 
be, Inform me respecting the Infantry—communicate the News— 

I am Dr General, 
Ever Yours 
F. JOHNSTON. 

P. S. Mrs. & Miss Wayne are well. My kind Compts. to Col. 

Butler. 


PHILADA. July 25. 1780. 
My DEAR GENERAL. 

I thank God you are still safe, for tho’ you do not honor me with a 
single Line, yet, I am sincerely interested in your personal safety, & 
shall embrace every opportunity to let you know it— 

Your affair at Bergen pray let me know in a particular manner, the 
reason of your Attack, the Mode of it and the consequences you ex- 
pected to derive from it, in case you had been successful to your utmost 
Wish— From what I have already Learnt of the matter, I find both 
officers & men behaved with their wonted bravery & resolution, would 
to Heaven I had been with you, for believe me My Dear General the 
business I am engaged in is truly ungallant, tis dam’d troublesome & 
unattended with the success I was at first lead to expect, for these 
reasons I have solicited to be recalled—Pray are you to command the 
Infantry ? If so, as an old officer & your honest & let me add very sin- 
cere friend I would wish to have a Command in it, & honorably fall or 
gloriously rise with you. I am weary of this damn’d City, I am weary 
of its Vices, nay the Prince of Darkness himself the father of all Vice 
would blush were he here—Virtue is pass’d unheeded by in the streets 
& like a hideous Ghost is avoided by the Inhabitants—Would you be- 
lieve it? I have seen the honest soldier who bravely plac’d his foot in 
the Breach in the hour of Danger, beat time with a Crutch or with a 
wooden leg make music grating to the very soul of harmony, I say, 
such a Spectacle has been exhibited to view soliciting Alms from an un- 
grateful Country, without success. Gracious Father! Tis almost my de- 
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sign to war against the Elements to war against Man at this Day is 
almost pitiful for a Soldier or a man of honor—Pray what has become 
of your Remonstrance, depend on it tis high time it was here & if you 
wish to derive any solid advantages from it—it ought to be well sea- 
soned with Attic Salt & Roman Pepper. 

I have sent you a Bundle which Mrs. Wayne forwarded to my Care 
pray write to me, & believe me 

Ever Yours 
F, JOHNSTON. 


DEAR GENERAL. 

Our friend Delany has not yet procur’d you your Eppaulets &c. how- 
ever, he has an excuse, they were very scarce at least those of the best 
quality were. 

I have at last found out some elegant Lace, Bullion &c., so that in a 
day or two, they shall be made up & forwarded with the other things— 
Inform General Irvine that I shall also carefully transmit him the 
the things he wrote for. Please to inform Fishbourne that Mr. Emlen 
is not yet returned from the Country. 

My Dr General, you cannot conceive how difficult the task is which 
I have undertaken, however, I had previous to my leaving Camp a pre- 
sentiment of it, I shall not therefore complain, on condition my weak 
services will render any good to the public Weal. 

Pray how do you like the New Levies & what expectations have you 
from their services ? 

Write me by the earliest Opportunity—Your family I learn are all 
well—My Compts to all friends—I am in haste 

Your Sincere friend 


F. JOHNSTON. 
PHILADA. 
July 13. 


DEAR GENERAL, 

A Variety of incidents have concurred in retarding the business of 
our mission to this place—Assembly men have fallen sick, so that fre- 
quently a House could not be made, Council-men have been absent, & 
the most untoward Circumstance of the whole is, that President Reed 
has lost his amiable Wife which has rendered him wholly unfit (for the 
present) for any public Avocation. 

However, under all these disagreeable circumstances, I make no 
doubt but we shall at last be able to settle our Depreciation at least, 
equal to the Eastern States. 

Congress received a very interesting piece of News Yesterday from 
the Southward, (viz) A Colonel & party of South Carolina Volunteers 
intercepted the Enemie’s Escort & retook all the Prisoners we lost in 
the late Action with a considerable quantity of Baggage. This News 
comes from General Gates himself. 

I saw your amiable little Daughter a few Days since, She is very 
hearty as is also Mrs. Wayne. 

Please to give my Compts. to Major Fishbourne, let him know I have 
sent him a small package & some Letters from his family by Lt Colonel 
Forrest. Delany would have written to you but is sick, in short every 
body is sick in the City & hundreds dead & dying, even Wine-bibbers 
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& men who live well, are carried off like the snuff of a Candle. I am 
also sick, I fear it is the epidemical Fever which has attacked me. 
I am Dear General, 
most Sincerely yours 
F. JOHNSTON. 


A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, whose name does not appear in the 
printed Muster Rolls, in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series. — 


WILMINGTON Septmr the 5 1777 
Permit Christian Knipe to pass to Gwynedd in the County of Philad* 
and to return to join his Regiment within four Days from the dates 
Inclusive. 
BENJ® MCVeAGH, Col. 
3* Batt Penna. Militia. 
To all whom it may Concern. 


LETTER OF ADMIRAL, SIR WILLIAM PENN, 1654, IN THE MAN- 
USCRIPT COLLECTION OF THE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA.— 

HoNORED GENTLEMEN 


Some 3 or 4 howres after Gen" Disbrow Left us, being not able y* 
tyde to get out at Ellens, we were forct to come againe to an Anchor. 
The next morning early, the wind blowing hard at East, and perceiv- 
ing the Leeward ships could not be able to get out y‘ way, I sent the 
Portland to call on them to make sayle along w™ him out at y* Needles, 
& to give them orders y‘ I with y* ships that went about with me, would 
meet them off the Stert (?) & gave them notice what they had to doe in 
case of separacon, sending alsoe a Ketch to tell every one of them y* 
they should follow the Portland, who had orders for them. The next 
day (being ye 27") we met w™ divers of them, wherof the Portland was 
one, who told me he had given out the orders to all, save the Pellican 
Prize & y* Halfemoon, w” whom, by reason of their backwardnesse, & 
the darknesse approaching he could not speake. But soon after under- 
standing by y® ffalmouth, that they alsoe came out at y* Needles & find- 
ing the wind to freshen upon us at East, & being unwilling to loose a 
whole nights sayle by staying at y° Start, I left them y* Hound &a 
Ketch to looke after y* said ships, & carry them y' orders, & to hasten 
them & what other might have repaired thither, after us. The wind is 
still Easterly & there are now w™ us in sight y* Paragon, Gloucester, 
Lion, Dover, Portland, Gt Charity, Sampson & ffalmouth. The ship 
by whom I send this being unwilling to be drawn to Leeward & we to 
loose tyme, I shall trouble yo" noe more at we but remaine 

nt. 
yo" very humble Serv‘. 
W™ Penn 
ffrom on board y* Swiftsure 
84 Lgs 8. west of y* Lizard 
29° Decemb' 2 afternoone, 1654. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM LETTER or TENCH COXE, EsQ., TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED SratTeEs, April 5, 1797, suggesting seven ques- 
tions concerning the possible grounds of dissatisfaction on the part of 
France against the United States. Copied by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, of 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 







(Private.) 


Questions concerning the possible grounds of dissatisfaction, on the 
part of France against the United States. — 


s. 


May not the French conceive that by the 13th article of the 
} British treaty, we made an arrangement with one of the belligerant 
: parties for buying and carrying to market, her East India produce and 
‘ manufactures to the great support and aid of the British East India do- 










minions in the war, altho we could not lawfully do so before the war— 
a and that the East India company were by these means enabled to cir- 
t culate their manufactures throughout the world through our neutral 
} ports and in our neutral vessels. It is certain that the British courts of 





Admiralty in Europe and the West Indies have decreed the confiscation 
of all neutral vessels, which have been taken in similar trades, to the 
Colonies of France, Holland &c. &c., affirming the measure to be justi- 
| fiable upon the principles herein contemplated. 


II. . 















May not the French also observe, that the same arrangement oper- 
ates to give the British East Indies, in neutral American bottoms, 
iy many supplies, not only from neutral, but even their enemies countries, 
lh which tho’ not contraband of war, do actually serve as provisions and 
f refreshments for the British army and navy, materials for the equip- 
ment, and arming of vessels, troops and fortifications, consequently for 
i, 






defence and offence, and even afford greater facility to, or the actual 
means of offensive operations against the East India colonies of France— 
May not these things appear the more serious and delicate, because an 
existing treaty between the United States and France contains a guar- 
anty of the dominions of the United States undertaken with a particu- 
lar eye to the very power (Great Britain) with whom the article was 
formed—and which first broached and now decidedly and strenuously 
maintains the doctrine, that such alterations in war of the state of things 
immediately before existing in peace, are just causes for the confiscation 














empty al 






' of neutral ships. If this doctrine be held in cases wherein the charge is 
i} made by the separate act of the belligerant party in the form of a statute 
% or proclamation, is there not a probability, that they may deem it even 






offensive and injurious when effected by the joint act of an enemy and 
an ally in the form of a treaty, voluntarily begun and concluded pend- 
ing a war. 

It would have made this arrangement unexceptionable, if a provision 
in the treaty had declared, that this article should begin operation only 
from and after the conclusion of the war in which Great Britain, France, 
&c. are engaged. In the meantime England could have done as she 
pleased, by statute or proclamation, without involving the joint act of 


= 
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our Government. The French courts of Admiralty must then have 
been satisfied to capture and confiscate our and other neutral vessels em- 
ployed in such trade. 


III. 


May not France observe, that if our real native citizens, are actually 
taken out of our own ships and put to the guns of their Enemy’s navy, 
without a remedy upon the transgressing British Captains having ever 
been pursued to issue in any one case, it is the conversion of a neutral 
object into an hostile engine, and that too without a demand and procure- 
ment of reparation and punishment even in acknowledged and ascer- 
tained cases, and may not France conceive, that there is not a perfect 
correspondence between these circumstances, as they effect her, and the 
2ist article of the British treaty as that effects her enemy. 


IV. 

May not France reasonably except to the arrangement, in regard 
to provisions destined to ports not blockaded, seeing that we have pro- 
mulgated an official declaration (considered and settled by the President, 
Secretary of State and Attorney General, &c.) that such an arrange- 
ment could be contrary to a faithful Neutrality (see correspondence 


between the Secretary of State and the Minister of the United States to 
England, A. D. 1793.) 
Vv. 

May not France, without unreasonableness entertain some dissatisfac- 
tion, that this Government has not restrained by law, the trade of its 
Citizens with those parts of her dominions (the conquered islands and 
districts in the West Indies) which we have guaranteed to her by treaty, 
especially as they have been conquered by that very power against 
whom she stipulates a guaranty of the territories of the United States, 
and particularly, because the progress of those conquests would have been 
every where impeded, perhaps in many places arrested by such a law 
on our part. May she not reflect that the Island of St. Lucia is a mere 
place of arms for the maintainance and extension of the power of her 
enemy, without agricultural or commercial capacities. 


VI. 


May not France have entertained reflections and feelings concerning 
the 12th or West India article of the treaty, similar to those noticed 
under the Ist. 2nd heads in regard to the 13th. East India article. If 
she might think herself injured by what has been stated in regard to 
the East Indies, she might have some feeling as to the application of 
similar ideas in the West India case, because the West India article 
was agreed to by our Negotiator, will be presumed to have been ap- 
proved by the President, was not known to be opposed by the then, nor 
present Secretary of State, nor does it appear to have been objected to 
by the Senate upon such principles as are contemplated under the East 
India head in the Ist. & 2nd. divisions of this paper. In the West 
India case the feelings of France may the be more quickened, because of 
our guaranty of the West Indies, and perhaps because she may conceive 
herself to have favoured our situation 1793, in waving the performance 
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of that guaranty. The particular duration of the West India article, 
may have impressed France disagreeably, for tho’ it may be a cautious 
experiment on the part of England, yet it is, at least at the same time, 
true that it is to last only through the war, and the short time of restor- 
ing the West Indies to repair and vigor after it ; that is till the end of 
two years after the existing war with France. There is one provision in 
this 12th or West India article, which would have been deeply injurious 
to the French West India colonies: that is to say, the prohibition to 
export West India produce from the United States to any other country. 
America had provided some support to the French Colonial agriculture 
in its own revolutionary war; but now that it is at peace, and with a 
great fleet of private ships, it is plain, that it would prove a grand sup- 
port to the French Islands. That article of the treaty would have cut 
off two thirds of this advantage from France and would indeed have 
been a most important alteration of the state of things pending a war. It is 
not a complete answer to these reflections upon the present feelings and 
reasonings of France, to observe that the article is rejected, for that 
only applies to some of these or other points in the original form of the 
article. It is only suspended for amendment. It may appear to 
France to be the intention and desire of the United States to modify it 
in parts and then to sanction the arrangement.— 


VII. 


The rigidness or laxness observed by belligerent nations, in regard to 
several important articles included by the British treaty in the list of 
contraband of war, greatly depends upon their own power and necessi- 
ties upon the power, resources, and situation of a neutral nation, and 
upon the circumstances of the moment. Is it not therefore probable 
that France may feel irritated because the benefits to her of all these 
chances is cut off in the middle of a war, by the treaty of Great Britain, 
which explicitly fixes the most unfavourable rule of contraband, that is 
possible or which has ever been devised by the refinements of the most 
powerful and grasping nations. May she not feel an unalterable con- 
viction, that the new method of agreeing to be paid for an article at least 
doubtful, is a device of profit at the hazard of her ruin. May she not 
believe that the desire of gain has rendered the United States unatten- 
tive to the duties of neutrality and consistancy, in not resisting the doc- 
trines concerning provisions, in the manner which the strong and ex- 
plicit declarations of our Government, before referred to, had led her 
confidently to expect. France may deem it in us, a sufferance of an 
acknowledged violation of our neutrality for money and may look with the 
more zealous upon this article, because it is proved to be (on the part 
of the British Government) the execution of a plan secretly entered into 
between Russia and England in March 1798 and unreservedly avowed 
to be a design common to those two powers and to Spain, calculated to 
be extended to Portugal, Holland, &c. (see Lord Grenville’s declaration 
to Mr. Pinkney on the 5th of July 1794). 

Before the British treaty (no law forbidding,) the French could sell in 
our ports all prizes taken from whatever power. The buyer only had 
to take care abroad. May they not feel some irritation because a treaty 
made with an enemy, in the time of war, is the instrument to deprive 
them of that advantage and that same enemy is left by that treaty and 
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our laws, to enjoy the advantage of having its navy and privateers 
greatly supported by the right to sell all its prizes (other than French) 
in our ports. Is not such a state of things calculated to operate upon 
mutual powers to fear more to join Englandthan France. May not the 
treaty in question (No. 14 & 15) be considered as working an alteration 
in these respects, in the state of things, in the time of war. 


THE LEDGER OF WILLIAM BOWDEN AND FARQUAHAR KERLOCK, LON- 
DON 1747-1754, in possession of The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, gives the following correspondent’s accounts during those 
years, — 

February, 1747—November 1749, M* William Duiguid, near Rich- 
mond, 

November 1749—February 1754, Col. Armisted Churchill, Mid- 
dlesex Co. 

February 1747—October, 1750, Rev®* M™ Alexander Whyte, King 
& Queen, Co. 

April, 1750—June 1753, Rev’ M* William Smith, in North Carolina. 

March, 1749—April 1752, M* James Mills in Hobbs Hole. 

November 1744—June 1749, M* William Westwood in Hampton. 

July 1751—August, 1754, John Spottswood Esq, Rappahanock. 

June 1751—April, 1752 Col. Nathaniel Harrison, Potomack. 

November, 1749—April, 1752, M* William Booth, Potomack. This 
includes an order from the Rev M* John Fox, and one from Thomas 
Booth. 

July 1758—April, 1754, M* James Murray, Prince George County. 

September, 1751—August, 1754, M* Charles Blacknall, Gloucester. 

April, 1752—November, 1753, M' John Mitchelson, in Williams- 
burg. 

March, 1748—December, 1755, Rev M* Roscon Cole of Warwick 
Co. 

September, 1748—September, 1753, M' Roscon Sweny, Hampton. 
Under date of 30 April, 1752, M' Sweny is recorded as deceased and 
Jane and Roscon Sweny as executors of his estate. 

June 1751—Oct., 1754, John Lightfoot Esq., deceased, and M° 
Anthony Walke, Prince George. Balance by William Lightfoot Esq’. 
Mentions acceptance of Robert Ruffin’s order, Henry Lee’s Exchange 
on James Russel and Richard Lee’s Exchange on Richard Smith. 

August 1754—January, 1756, Colonel John Henry. Mentions cash 
from M* Miles Cary. 

November, 1749—November, 1752, John Henry, Hanover. Men- 
tions balance by John and Patrick Henry, and Patrick Henry’s bond of 
3 November, 1752. 

November, 1752—October, 1753, John and Patrick Henry. John 
Henry’s Bill of Exchange on John Backhouse of Liverpool, and on 
John Martin & Co., Dublin, payable in Whitehaven. 

June, 1751—July 1757, Rue Curtis Jun" Spotsilvania Co. 

June, 1751—August, 1752, William Hunter, Fredericksburg. 

June, 1751—April, 1754, Nathaniel Harrison, Potomock. 

June, 1751—April, 1755, Benjamin Hubbard, King William. 

June, 1751—April, 1757 Rev Robert Barres, Hanover. 

June, 1751—April, 1755, Philip Buckner, York River. 

June, 1751—Kenneth McKensie, Surry. 
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Quetics. 


CLARK FAmIty.—Mr. James R. Clark, of Maumie, Illinois, whose 
ancestors came from Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, is compiling a 
genealogy of his family. ‘There have been many persons bearing that 
surname, born in Pennsylvania, including the Hon. William Andrews 
Clark, United States Senator from Montana, whose birth occurred near 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, Jan. 8, 1839. Can his paternal ancestry 
be given by any correspondent ? EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

1 Park Row, Curcago, It. 


JAMES ARMSTRONG (PENNA. MaG. vot. xxix. p. 483.).—The omission of a 
detail in my notes on Captain Armstrong of Lee’s Legion, in the twen- 
tieth line, page 484 of the October Magazine, seriously affects the 
argument that he settled in Georgia. The sentence should read: 
‘« According to Heitman’s Register he was the same who was appointed 
Major in the 5th U. S. Infantry,July 12, 1799, from Georgia.” . . 
Official documents also name Major James Armstrong’ s residence (1799) 
as Georgia, but so far I have not found the town or county given. No 
exhaustive search, however,has been made at Washington or in Georgia. 
Regarding the James Armstrong of Georgia who received a vote for 
Vice-President in 1789, I may add that of the ten men who with Wash- 
ington and John Adams received votes in our first national election 
James Armstrong is the only one whose history is now unknown. 
Probably he is the only one who has ever received such a vote whose 
identity can not readily be established. 

F. C. CocHRAN. 


107 EAST MARSHALL ST., 
ITHACA, NEw YORK. 


A History OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSEMBLIES.—During the 
winter of 1748-9 six Assemblies were given in Philadelphia. They 
were under the management of Lynford Lardner, John Inglis, John 
Wallace, and John Swift. There were fifty-nine subscribers, and the 
entertainment was simple. John Swift, who acted as secretary and 
treasurer, had arranged, about 1740, a number of small dances or “‘ as- 
semblies "’ as they were called at that time, at his own house and that of 
some of his young friends. Since Colonial days the Assemblies have 
been given with fair regularity except when prevented by war or other 
interruptions, and yearly beginning with 1866. With the purpose of 
writing the history of these historic balls, the oldest in the country, I 
shall be much obliged for the communication of any facts or items 
relating to them. 

THoMAS WILLING BALCH. 


EARLY ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
difficult task of the Alumni Catalogue Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in collecting data in regard to its graduates of more than 
a century ago, will be lightened if any person having information in 
regard to the persons named below will send it at once to the Editor of 
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the Alumni Catalogue Committee, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. (Historical and Genealogical journals are requested to copy.) 


Information is especially desired 
as to full name, date and place of 
death, academic degrees received, 
prominent public offices held, and 
any printed references to the men 
named. 


1790. 
John Baldwin, N. J. (?) 
William Garder, S. C. (?) 
Plunket F. Glentworth, Pa. 
Thomas [R.] Harris, Pa. 
Matthew Henderson, Va. (?) 
Jonathan Kearsley, Pa. 
Samuel Keen, Md. (?) 
John Laws, Del. 
John Penington, Pa. 
James Proudfit, Pa. 
John Culbertson Wallace, Va. (?) 


1791. 


James Blundell, Del. 
James Graham, N. C. 
Hast. Handy, Va. 
George Pfeiffer, Pa. 


1792. 
Henry C. Berry. 
Henry Colesberry, Del. 
Ninianus McGruder, Md. 
Valentine Seaman, N. Y. 


1793. 


John Andrews, Pa. 

Robert Johnson, Pa. 

John Newman, N. C. 

Matthias E. Sawyer, N. C. 
William Stones, Pa. (?) 

James Westwood Wallace, Va. 
Matthias Williams, Va. (?) 


1794. 


Lewis Condit, N. J. 
Thomas Drysdale, Md. 
John Lamb, Jr., N. Y. 
Henry Rose, Va. 


1795. 


Charles Everett, Va. 
Benjamin Shultz, Pa. 
John Willis, Pa. 


1796. 


Thomas Ball, Va. 
Robert Chisholm, S, C. 


1797. 


William Alston, 8S. C. 
Robert Black, Pa. 
Samuel Cooper, Pa. 
Benjamin DeWitt, N. Y. 
James Fisher, Del. 
Joseph Johnson, S. C. 
Colin MacKenzie, Md. 
Edward W. North, 8. C. 
John Edmunds Stock, England. 
James Walker, Va. 
Goodridge Wilson, Va. 


1798. 
John Archer, Jr., Md. 
John Claiborne, Va. 
William Cocke, Ga. 
Henry Disborough, N. J. 
John Hahn, Pa. 
James T. Hubbard, Va. 
James Stuart, Va. 
Thomas Triplett, Va. 
William Webb, Va. 
Isaac Winston, Va. 


1799. 
John Skottowe Bellinger, 8. C. 
Edward Brailsford, 8. C. 
Wm. G. Chalwill, Tortola, W. I. 
John H. Foushee, Va. 
Robert 8. King, Md. 
Arthur May, Pa. 
James Norcom, N. C. 
Washington Watts, Va. 


1800. 
James Agnew, N. J. 
Robert Berkeley, Va. 
Joseph Glover, 8. C. 
John Parker Gough, 8. C. 
John McLeod, Ga. 
Alexander May, Pa. 
John Moore, Pa. 
Frederick Seip, Pa. 
Edward Darrell Smith, S. C. 
Joseph Trent, Va. 
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Book Motices. 


A SERIES OF HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN History.—In preparation by Thomas 
Forsythe Nelson, Washington, D. C. 

‘*A Series of Historical, Biographical and Genealogical Studies in 
American History with a view to individualize the unselfish patriotism 
of those who laid the foundation of our national existence, commencing 
with those events which led up through the Period of Remonstrance 
(1760-1774) to the Period of Separation (War for Independence, 1774- 
1783) and covering the Period of Formation (1783-1789); with an 
analysis of the individual environment, education, association, and 
family influences surrounding those who have left the imprint of their 
personality upon the events of that historic period (1760-1789), and thus 
produce a composite picture of that pure American valor, patriotism, 
wisdom and dignity which gave birth to our American Freedom. The 
first group, that of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence is 
now almost completed as well as their contemporaries in the Continental 
Congress from 1774 to 1783 from the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, and represents almost twelve years of 
systematic search into the family history of each, both ancestry and 
descendants.” 


HIsToORY OF THE THIRD PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY, SIXTIETH REGI- 
MENT PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS, IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
War, 1861-1865. Compiled by the Regimental History Com- 
mittee, Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel William Brooke 
Rawle, Chairman. Philadelphia. 1905. 8vo, pp. 650. Illustrated. 
Copies on sale by John C. Hunterson, Treasurer, No. 311 Wharton 
Street, Philadelphia. 

This celebrated regiment, well known as ‘‘ Averell’s Cavalry,’’ was 
the first volunteer cavalry regiment organized for the three years 
service, and was the first to take the field. Its first Company, A, (The 
Merchants’ Troop of Philadelphia), was mustered into service July 18, 
1861, and the completed regiment August 26 following. The regiment, 
or portions of it, continued in service until June 7, 1865, when it was 
consolidated into four companies, which were temporarily transferred 
to the Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry for purposes of final muster out and 
disbandment, which occurred at Philadelphia, August 15, 1865. During 
the first three months of its existence, the regiment was known as 
‘* Young’s Kentncky Light Cavalry,’’ and consequently lost its preced- 
ence in number as a Pennsylvania organization. At first its companies 
were scattered among the infantry, doing escort and orderly duty, and 
scouting and picketing, for Corps and Division commanders, but were 
brought together in October, 1861, at Camp Marcy, Va., and reorganized 
as the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, under Colonel William W. Averell. 
It led the advance of the Army of the Potomac upon the Confederate 
works at Manassas. Transferred with that army to the Virginia 
Peninsula, it again led the advance to Great Bethel. It was actively 
engaged throughout the Peninsular Campaign, and was. the last body of 
troops covering the falling back of the Army from Malvern Hill to 
Harrison’s Landing. In the Antietam Campaign, detached for service 
with Hooker’s Corps, it was the first force to develop the enemy’s line 
during the evening before the Battle of Antietam. After the brilliant 
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series of cavalry fights along the Blue Ridge in the advance of the Army, 
it spent the arduous winter of 1862-63, while the Army lay in front of 
Fredericksburg, in scouting, reconnoitering and picketing, and was 
engaged in the first rea] cavalry fight of the War, Kelly’s Ford, March 
17, 1863. In the Gettysburg Campaign, beginning with the cavalry 
battle of Brandy Station, in which the then newly organized Cavalry 
Corps was for the first time engaged as a unit, it served continuously, 
distinguishing itself particularly in the great cavalry fight on the right 
flank at Gettysburg. Almost unassisted it saved a large part of the 
wagon train of the Army of the Potomac at Yates’ Ford, in the face of 
greatly superior numbers of the enemy during the retrograde movement 
of October, 1863. It led the advance of the left wing of the Army in 
the advance upon the enemy’s position in the ‘‘ Mine Run Campaign’”’ 
of November in the same year. 

The regiment served with the Second Cavalry Division under General 
D. MecM. Gregg in all its hard fighting and arduous campaigning until 
the latter part of February, 1864, when it was ordered to duty at the 
Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, in connection with which, 
and with the Headquarters of General Grant commanding the “ Armies 
Operating against Richmond,” it served throughout the Overland 
Campaign from the Rapidan to the James and the Siege of Petersburg, 
and was in the very forefront of the Army of the Potomac at Lee’s 
Surrender at Appomattox Court House, after which it served in the 
garrison of Richmond, Va., until its final disbandment. 

The work is on a higher plane, and its field broader, than the 
generality of regimental histories. Much material has been brought 
together, in accessible and intelligent form, which will be of assistance 
to students of the operations of the Cavalry of the Army of the Potomac 
during the first three years of the War, and to those interested in the 
personal movements of Generals Grant and Meade and their Head- 
quarters, in close touch with which the [regiment served during the 
entire period of the connection of the former with that army. 

The make up of the book, in paper, type and binding, with the 
illustrations, reflects much credit on Colonel Rawle and his Committee, 
and we must also notice the table of Contents, arranged as a chronology 
of daily occurrence in the history of the regiment, which makes an index 
superfluous. 


OnE HUNDRED AND Firty YEARS OF ScHoot History In LAn- 
CASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. By William Riddle, of Lancaster, 

Pa 1905 
For more than half a century the author of this work, has been 
identified with the school system of Lancaster, as pupil, teacher and 
director, and he is therefore qualified to compile this comprehensive 
history. He gives an interesting account of the Common School 
System in a city which has grown, since the adoption of that system, 
from a population of less than 8000 in 1838, to nearly 50,000 in 1904; 
from an investment of $7000 in school property, during the same 
period, to more than $700,000 sixty-seven years later; from 700 pupils 
at the opening of the schools in 1838, to 6000 in 1904; and from 16 
teachers to 120 on the present roll of the Lancaster School Board. He 
traces the development of the curriculum and the broadening of the 
courses of study ; the progress that has been made in hygiene and the 
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laws of sanitation ; and contrasts the improvements in school architec- 
ture and apparatus. He has linked the earlier history of education in 
Lancaster City and County, with the system founded by the State, and 
emphasizes the fact that no town in the State by the personality of its 
educators, has been so conspicuous as Lancaster; that no county has 
been better represented in the work than by the Millersville State 
Normal School and Franklin and Marshall College. This admirable 
book ought to be read by all who are interested in education, and a 
copy acquired by every library in the State. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of a work which is so helpful and valuable 
for its historical research. Seventy plates illustrate the text. 


FALCKNER’S CURIEUSE NACHRICHT VON PENSYLVANIA. Amplified 
with the text of the Original Manuscript in the Halle Archives. 
Together with an Introduction and English translation of the com- 
plete work. By Julius Friedrich Sachse, Litt.D. Philadelphia. 
1905. 8vo, pp. 256. Illustrated. Price $3. 

This is a reprint of Falckner’s ‘‘Curieuse Nachricht von Pensyl- 
vania,’’ edition of 1702, a publication that stimulated the great German 
emigration to this province in the early years of the eighteenth century. 
The published version is printed in German type upon the left-hand 
pages, the English translation on the opposite pages. All variations or 
omissions from the original manuscript have been inserted in brackets. 
As a contribution to the early history of Pennsylvania the work in its pres- 
ent form is very valuable. The illustrations and maps are numerous, 
and the head- and tail-pieces used in the body of the book, pp. 45-245, 
are reproductions of the edition of 1702. The edition, limited to 250 
copies, has been privately printed for the author, and is an attractive 
piece of bookmaking. 


Davip Rees oF LITTLE CREEK HUNDRED; AND THE DESCENDANTS 
OF JOHN REEs, HIs SON NoI Pp 81 

SAMUEL GRIFFIN OF NEW CASTLE CoUNTY ON DELAWARE, PLANTER, 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS TO THE SEVENTH GENERATION No II 
Pp 235 
Compiled and Published by Thomas Hale Streets, M.D., U.S.N. 

Under the general title of ‘‘Some Allied Families of Kent County, 
Delaware,” Dr. Streets has published the genealogies of David Rees, and 
his son John and his descendants, and Samuel Griffin and his descend- 
ants to the seventh generation, both valuable and acceptable contribu- 
tions relating to two Welsh families who settled on the Delaware, in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. They are arranged on an 
easy plan, interspersed with numerous notes, and well indexed. 

The following communication has been received from the compiler. 
‘*Since this book, (‘‘ David Rees etc.,” p. 11.,) was written, the records 
of the Welsh Tract Baptist Church have been published by the His- 
torical Society of Delaware, and, after a more thorough search of them 
than I was able to make in the original, I am convinced that the letter 
which David Rees presented to the Iron Hill meeting was dated from 
the church of Montgomery, in the county of Philadelphia (now in the 
county of Montgomery), and not from Montgomery, Wales. 

‘‘The records show that when communicants were received by letter 
from Wales, it was so entered in the book, and when from a church in 
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this country, the name of the church only is given. This is illustrated 
by the following extract: ‘ Daniel Griffith was received into communion 
by vertue of a letter from Montgomery, being dated April 30, 1748.’ 
‘Daniel David was received by vertue of a letter from Wales, Nov. 4, 
1749.’ 

‘The following is quoted as significant of the location of the church 
of Montgomery. ‘John Morgan and James Williams were aded one 
from Great Valey, the other from Montgomery, July 3, 1757.’ It is 
hardly necessary to add that, the Great Valley mentioned here is in the 
adjoining county of Chester. 

‘‘The most convincing evidence, however, of the location of the 
Montgomery mentioned in the church-book, is shown in the recorded 
movements of Thomas Edmund, and in his will, a copy of which is 
given in the book. In 1738, Thomas Edmund, and his wife Mary 
Edmund, removed, and were recommended by letter, to the church in 
‘Mountgumw.’ In 1752, they returned to the Welsh Tract church at 
Iron Hill. In the will of Thomas Edmond, of Pencader hundred, 
New Castle county, signed 6 January, 1758, he bequeathed for the 
benefit of the ‘Baptist Church of Montgomery, in the county of 
Philadelphia, of which Benjamin Griffith is now minister, two hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘*David Rees is the first one recorded as coming from Montgomery. 
The records show that seven others followed him from there between 
the years 1733 and 1757.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE First TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
CHRONOLOGICAL DATA. By Rev. Michael Reed Minich, A. M. 
Philadelphia. 1905. 8vo, pp. 87. Privately printed. 

The data collected relating to the ancestry of Michael Hillegas, the 
first Treasurer of the United States, and his services to the country will 
be very helpful to the future biographer. By patient research of the 
records has this only been accomplished. The arms of the family, illu- 
minated, and a portrait of the Treasurer are additions to the text. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ENGRAVED WoRKS OF Davip EDWIN. By 
Mantle Fielding. Philadelphia. 1905. Royal 4°, pp. 61. 

We have received a copy of this work, which is very attractively 
gotten up and useful as well. The edition, privately printed, is limited 
to 100 copies, but a few are for sale by J.O. Wright, 6 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York. Price $3. 


A History oF OLD Pine STREET, BEING THE REcoRD Of AN 
HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A COLONIAL 
CuurcH. By Rev. Hughes Oliphant Gibbons. Philadelphia. 
The John C. Winston Company. 8vo, pp. 366. 

The history of ‘‘Old Pine Street’? Presbyterian Church, the third 
founded in this city, compiled by its eighth pastor, has been received 
The reverend auhor has industriously collected and admirably presents. 
the history of the congregation for one hundred and forty years, and his 
text is illustrated with seventy-two full page portraits of pastors, promi- 
nent officers and members, churches, fac similes of early documents and 
grave stones. The church edifice is the only one of the denomination 
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preserved in this city, which dates from the colonial period, and its 
cemetery has the honor of being the resting place of congressmen, and 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution. During the occupation of the 
city by the British, a captain of Tarleton’s dragoons and a large num- 
ber of Hessian soldiers were also interred there. The congregation was 
well represented in the war for independence; its pastor, Rev. George 
Duffield, was a Chaplain of Congress; William Shippen Jr. Director 
General Continental Hospitals; Colonels Robert Knox, John Steele, 
George Latimer, William Linnard, Paul Cox and others of lesser rank 
served in the army. The preservation of this old historic church and 
its cemetery, should be a matter of pride to all Presbyterians and patriotic 
citizens, 


Lieut. Cou. Jacosp Reep. Proceedings at the Dedication of the 
Monument erected to his memory in Franconia township, Penna, 
under the auspices of the Historical Society of Montgomery County, 
Penna., Oct. 8 1901. Norristown. 1905. 8vyo, pp. 198. 

This volume gives the papers read at the Fall Meeting of the Histor- 
ical Society of Montgomery County, in Emmanuel’s (Leidy’s) Union 
Church. They are, ‘ Lieut. Col. Jacob Reed, of Hatfield Township,’’ 
by Dr. W. H. Reed; Extracts from the Dedicatory Address by Rey. 
B. F. Luckenbill; ‘‘ He fought with Washington,’’ an original poem 
by Mrs. Findley Broden; ‘‘The Leidy Family,’’ by Dr. Reed; ‘ His- 
tory of Leedy’s Church,” by Joseph Proctor; ‘‘ Private Burying 
Grounds of Franconia Township,’’ by John D. Souder; ‘‘ Indian Creek 
Reformed Church,’’ by Dr. Reed ; and ‘‘ Hatfield Township,’ by Ed- 
ward Matthews. The book is liberally illustrated, and an acceptable 
contribution to local history. 


VALLEY ForGE—A CHRONICLE OF AMERICAN HEROISM By Frank 
H Taylor Philadelphia 1905 8vo, pp. 120. 

This attractive monograph has been issued under the direction of 
The Valley Forge Park Commission of Pennsylvania. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, comprise portraits of the commanders of the Bri- 
gades and Divisions, with their headquarters, who were with Washington 
at the encampment, and an excellent map, with the locations of the 
various camps is appended. The ‘‘ Explanatory Notes” comprise the 
most reliable data extant, some of it published for the first time. The 
compiler must be congratulated on the thoroughness of his researches 
among the documents of those who were participants in or witnesses 
of the events that transpired at Valley Forge. 
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“PUBLICATION FUND - 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENASYLYANA = 


This Fund, which now amounts to $40,000, is made up of 
Bo subscriptions of $25 each, which have been invested by the 
re: Trustees, aud the interest only used for the publication of his- 
# torical matter. Copies of all publications are sent to subscribers 
to the Fund during their lives, and to libraries for twenty years. 
The fund has published fourteen volumes of Memoirs of the 
Society and twenty-nine volumes of The Pennsylvania Magazine 


of ar 4 and Biography. 

Of the Mewasine pherit 25 sets remain on hand. As long as 
this edition lasts, persons who subscribe $25 to the capital account —- ie 
and wish complete sets of the Magazine can obtain the twenty- eg 
nine volumes bound, and numbers of current volume, for $ pot 
extra. These subscribers will also receive all future issues of the os 
Magazine and Memoirs. Ne 


TRUSTEES: OF THE PUBLICATION FUND 
JOHN W. JORDAN, UL.D., Epitor. 


1300 Locust Street,’ Philadelphia. 


Major-General Anthony Wayne 
AND THE 
Pennsylvania Line in the Continental Army. 
By CHARLES J. STILE 


An extra illustrated autograph edition of 100 copies, printed on heavy 
paper with broad margins. - Price, $5.00 per copy. 
Orders should be addressed to E. A. Weaver, Lock Box 713, Philadelphia. 


New YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD a 
FOR 1906. , Pa, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN GENEALOGY 
AND. BIOGRAPHY. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY AT THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


The Society has a few ew. pequer of the Recorp on sale. Su 
tions, payable in advance, should be sent to Groraz Austin Morrison, JR., ; A 
Treasurer, No. 226 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York. Pur) 
; ‘ toa? dat 
























































THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL STUDY 
~~ ENCOURAGEMENT FUND. 





This fund was estabiished under a resolution of Council ‘‘to promote 
and sssist the edidng gnc publication of books relating to the history of 
. Pennsylvania, or connecied therewith, outside the purview of ‘The Publica- 
tion Fund of The Historical Soc'ety of Pennsylvania. i 

Any person willing to assist in the objects for which this Fund has been 
established can do so by purchasing one or more of the following books : 


Pennsvivania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788. 


Edited by Jonw Bacn McMaster and repericx D. Sronz. 
Philadciphia, 1888. 8vo. 808 pp. Cupiously illustrated. Price, $5. 


The Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Wil- 
mingtor, Del., from 1697 to 1773. Translated from the origi- 
na! Swedish by Horace Burr, with an abstract of the English records 
from 1788 to 1810. 8vo. 772 pp. LIllustrated.. Price, $2. 


A Lenapé-English Dictionary. From an anonymous MS. in the 
Archives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa. Edited, with 
additions, by Danter G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., and Rev. AtBEar 
Szqaqxinn Antuo.ty. Philadelphia, 1888. Square 8vo, 236 pp. 
Price, $1. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery. A Study in Institutional His- 
tory. By Stzrnen B. Werks, Ph.D. 8vo. 400 pp. Price, $2. 


Early History of the University of Pennsylvania from its 
Origin to the Year 1827. By Grorcz B. Woop, M.D.,; with 
supplementary chapters by FrepEn.cx D. Strong, Litt.D. Philadel- 
phia, 1895. 16mo. 275 pp. Copiously illustrated. Price, $1.12. 


History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. 
By Wirtiam R. Sazrgerv, Ph.D. New York, 1896. 8vo, 601 pp. 
Price; $4.50. 

Memoir of Dr. George Logan of Stenton. By his widow, 
DzxsoraH Norris Loca, with selections from his ‘correspondence, 
edited by their great-granddaughter, Frances A: Locay, with an 
introduction by Cuartzs J. Stiri£. Philadelphia, 1899. 4to. 207 
pp- Ibastrated.. Prise, $3. 


The Revolutionary Moven:ent in Pennsylvania, 1760-1776. 
By Cuantizs H. Lincoin, Philadeiphia, 1901. 8vo. 800 pp 
Price, $2. 


Some of the First Settlers of “The Forks of the Dela- 
ware” and their Descendants. Being a transiation from the 
German of the Record Books of the First Reformed Church of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, from 1760 to 1852. By Rev. Henry M. Kierrz, 
D.D, 8vo. 404 pp. Illustrated. Price, $6. 





